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THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER THAN TRUTH. h 


[Family motto of the Maharajahs of Benares.] 
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CHaprer XXII. 


l E early story of the Theosophical Society is almost told. Little 
fI remains for me but to complete my first series of reminiscences, 
ith some sketches of our social life in New York, up to the time of our 
mbarkation for India. Should I undertake a second series, it would 
tver our voyage out, our life at Bombay, our early travels in India—so 
idly idealised in H. P. B.’s “ Caves and Jungles of Hindustan,’—our 
‘inlaadventures and vicissitudes, the foundation of The Theosophist, and 
Tying activities, down to the removal of Head-quarters to Adyar. 
owever, is a matter for later consideration. 


im the close of 1876 to that of 1878, the Theosophical Society as 


Was comparatively inactive. Its few public appearances have been 


l above, and the signs of its growing influence are found in the 
he Founders’ home and foreign correspondence, their contro- 


icles in the press, the establishment of Branch Societies at 
Corfu, and the opening up of relations with sympathizers in 
lon. 
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206 - itualists who joined us at first had all Withdrawn, 
The influential i room—the Mott Memorial Hall, in Madison, 
our meetings in 2 wer? discontinued, the fees formerly exacted 
Yor pers were abolished, and the Society’s mainten. 

ot mga upon us two. Yet the idea was never more 


e 
i l . . 

d a more full of vitality, than when it Re: 
es corporateness, and its spirit was compressed intl 
f its ex 


divested 0 q souls, Our Head-quarters’ life was ideal through. 
our brains, hearts rae United in devotion to a common cause, in daily 
out those closing ie TOEN absorbed in altruistic thoughts, dreams 
intercourse att oT isted in that roaring metropolis as untouched by its 
and deeds, we tgo ne noble ambitions as though we occupied a cabin 
selfish ae hens eA in the primeval forest. Iam not exaggerating 
hy, the seas] ae 9, more unworldly tone would not be found in any other 
alien L sr York, The social distinctions of our visitors were left 
ae oe pee Bld bd rich or poor, Christian, Jew or Infidel, learned 
Saarland our visitors received the same hearty welcome and patient 
attention to their questions upon religious and other subjects. H.P.B, 
was born so great an aristocrat as to be at ease in the highest society, 
and so thorough a democratic altruist as to give cordial hospitality to the 
humblest caller. 

One of the best read of our guests in Greek philosophy was a 
working house-painter, and I well remember how gladly H. P. B. 
and I signed his application-form as his sponsors and welcomed him 
into membership. Without a single exception those who publish- 
ed accounts of their visits to “The Lamasery’—as we humorously 
called our humble suite of rooms—declared that their experience had 
been novel and out of the usual course. Most of them wrote about 
H. P. B. in terms of exaggerated praise or wonder. In appearance 
there was not a shade of the ascetic about her: she neither meditated 
ea practised austerities in regimen, denied herself to the fri- 
xg ray Be worldly-minded, nor selected her company. Her door was 
open to all, even to those whom she knew meant to write about her with 
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she Manager's Office between ‘ acts’. 


o; l They had not 
yan magician of the real sort describeq by Mr. Des ry Pey pe 
€ll-Known 


work. On ieee the place I condoled with Curtis on t} 
of his experiment, but he sent us into Rigor epee ne aa 
on the contrary, he now had a free hand and bald e T ca neh 
facts to make a sensational article. He did. The next ee y. ake 
tained an account headed “ Theosophs at the Circus” 4 ha E 
, r 
ighly mystical 


stale talk with the two Frenchmen was converted into a h 

j interview, accompanied by no end of weird phenomena of spectral a 

l ritions, apports and disappearances ; the whole description provin H i 
the reporter’s veracity, at least, his fertile fancy. Another time he SGA 
usa paper giving an account of the night-walking of the ghost of a 
defunct night-watchman, along the wharves of a certain district on the 
east side of the city, and begged us to go and see the phantom: the 
police, he said, were all agog, and the inspector of that district had 


made all preparations to have it seized that night. 


Forgetting our cir- 
cus experience, again we accepted. 


It was a rather bleak starlit night, 
and we sat for hours well wrapped, on a pile of lumber, by the river side, 
beguiling the time with smoking and chaff with a score of newspaper 
reporters detailed to describe the events of the night. But “Old 
Shep” did not manifest his disreputable eidélon that time, and in due 
course we returned to our Lamasery vexed at the waste of a whole even- 
ing. The next day’s papers, to our ineffable disgust, paraded us as a 
couple of crack-brained persons who had expected the impossible, and 
| half conveying the idea that we had kept “ Old Shep” away to cheat the 
| reporters of their lawful prey! We even got into the illustrated papers, 
| and Ihave preserved in our Scrap. Book a picture representing us two, 
| and the worshipful company of reporters as “ Members of the Theoso- 
| phical Society watching for Old Shep’s ghost.” Fortunately, the por- 
) traits of H. P. B. and myself looked no more like us than like the Man 
in the Moon, 


One evening Curtis was present when the Countess Paschkoff was 
telating an adventure she had with H. P. B. in the Libanus, she speak- 
ing in French and I translating into English. The tale was so veing 
and interesting that he asked permission to print it, and this be 
stanted, it duly appeared in his paper. As it exemplifies the theory 
the latency in the A’kas’a of pictures of human events and the power 
calling them out which may be attained, I will quote a AS > 
tin this place, leaving the responsibility for the facts with the fair 
narrator :— 


Colonel Olcott 
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ert I saw a caravan, It was 


is b i again 
Pe The Countess Paschkoff spoke agam, and ag 


Slated for the reporter. * * * I 
bee and the river Orontes, and in the des ieee 
- Blavatsky’s. We camped together. There OR a A Ee? 
Mg there near the village of El Marsum. Tt was be ae ae 
Anti Libanus. On the monument were inscriptions an a 
Mme. Blavatsky could do strange things W1 
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alandi asked her t „nd we went in it. We built a fire and put much 
et "hsp drew a circle a a spells. Then we put on more incense, 
nigh Then she % and at the monument and we saw a great ball 


: it. 
cense on 1 . er W ; ca ho. sone 
a ted ae was a sycamore tree neal by; we saw Many 
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oft. We put on "ihe Aeon to whom the monument was reared, Soon 
spirit to appear of the P scured the little moonlight there was. We put 
a cloud of vapour ar the indistinct shape of an old man with a 


loud took 
get as it seemed, from a great distance, through the 


S onur A 
image. He aE reared to a god that had lon g since gone to ano- 
Í long disappeared. 9” asked Mme. Blavatsky. “I am Hiero, one of 


‘ $ i re you j 
l ther geih files eae said the voice. Then Mme. Blavatsky ordered 
the priests 0 ; 


` hen the temple stood. He bowed, and 
i the place as 1b was w : a 
: him to a we ea a glimpse of the temple and of a vast city filling 
K shui far as the eye could reach. Then it was gone, and the image 
ep 


faded away.””* 
About the end of 1877, or beginning of 1878, we were visited by the 
, Hon. John L. O'Sullivan, an American diplomat and an ardent Spirit- 
j t ualist, who was passing through New York on his way from London to 
E. San Francisco. He was kindly received by H. P. B. and stoutly defend. 
ed his beliefs against her attacks. Some instructive phenomena were 
done for him, which he subsequently described in the Spiritualist for 
ac E February 8, 1878, in the following terms :— 


| on “She had been toying with an oriental chaplet, in a lacquer cup or 
, bowl, the aromatic wooden beads of which, strung together, were of about 
the size of a large marble, and copiously carved all round. A gentleman 
present took the chaplet in his hands, admired the beads, and asked if she 
would not give him one of them. ‘Oh, I hardly like to break it,’ she 
observed. But she took it presently, and resumed her playing with it iu 
g a lacquer bowl. My eyes were fixed upon them, under the full blaze of a 
K large lamp just above her table. It soon became manifest that they were grow- 


Me ae ae oy fingers as she handled them, till the bowl became 
ay ue She presently litte i ing sider- 
able number of] een bly lifted out of it the chaplet, leaving a conside 


ue loose b of which she said he might take what he wanted. 
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leted her mission, task and businace <1: tigen Aa oe 
; sa ns Siness, which wag chiefly that of pub- 
«Another case of fabrication of material objects out of a 
nothing. Coming in late one afternoon to her little parlour, 
spent seyenteen hours out of the twenty-four at her writing-table, I found 
Colonel Olcott with her, occupied in Correcting her earlier proof-sheets. I 
had by this time become somewhat intimate with her and Olcott, for m of 
yhom I shall always retain a stron 8 attachment as well as profound respect. 
He told me how there had taken place that afternoon one of those ‘little inci- 
denis’ (as he calls them) which were constant occurrence there. There had 


been a group of visitors, and an animated discussion on the comparative 
| <iyilisation of the ancient Orient and the modern West. 


pparently 
where she usually 


| 
l 


“The subject came up of the tissues fabricat 
Madame Blavatsky is an enthusiast on the Orient side of this dispute. She 
suddenly put her hand to her neck and drew forth from her ample bosom 

} (fom beneath the old dressing-gown, which is the only garb in which I have 
} seon her), a handkerchief of silk crape, with a striped border, very like what 
| iscalled ‘carton crape’, and asked whether occidental looms produced any- 
| thing superior to that. They assured me (and Ihave ample warrant for 

believing them) that it had not been there before that moment. It was in 

Smooth, fresh folds, and the conversation had arisen accidentally. I admired 
| it, recognised in time the peculiar sickly sweet and pungent odour which 

| attends all those ‘apports from Far Cathay (including the beads above 
y mentioned), and observed the peculiar signature on one edge of the hand- 
a kerchief, which I had seen on various objects, and which I was told was the 
i meme (in pre-Sanskrit characters) of a great brother ‘ Adept’ in Thibet to 
3 whom, by the way, she says she is very far inferior. When we were after- 
| Wards Summoned to their very simple repast (to which had been p H 

hospitable bottle of wine for me, though they never touch it), she rek H 
Sot: Give me that handkerchief’. He gave it to her, out of tbe ae 
ot letter-paper in which he had carefully folded it in its pmipath ioe DM 
Condition, She at once made a careless twist of it and tied pi ie: of 
When we returned from the dining-room to her warmer gente, 
“ parlo 


: TA table by her side. ; 
N R08 and throw it on the Will et give that one tome? 


j P e. 
and she tossed it oyer to m : 
editina sheet 0 


ed in the one and the other. 


utreat it in a very unceremonious fashion. 
certainly if you would like to have it’; an¢ i 
Sothed out its creases as well as I could, again wrapP taking my depar- 
sand put it in my breast pocket. Later on, as I ee nat hand- 

We were all on foot, she said, ‘Oh, lo ae her back to me 
: for a moment,’ Of course I obeyed. ihe ae she held out two 
Mstant or two, and then, turning pee peat ee on please ; ‘ 
erchi E: ew e 
iets, one in each hand, saying : j ing me the new or 
1t that E you might prefer this one (handing 
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ee be made out of nothing, theologists to the contrary notwith 
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Be as A conversation between 181, 1B, 16}. and our friend Mon. 
sieur Herrisse of the Haytian Legation. ; He had said that a relative of 
his had brought back from China some fine crape handkerchiefs which 
Western looms had not yet equalled. She thereupon produced a hand- 
kerchief of the same description and asked M. Herrisse if that was what 
he meant, to which he assented, I took possession of it, and, at the inter. 
view with Mr. O’Sullivan, mentioned the incident and showed him the 
article, whereupon he asked H. P. B. to give it him. She did so, and when 
I humorously said he had no right to giveaway my property without 
my consent, she said I was not to mind, as she would give me another, 
At that moment we were called to dinner and were moving towards 
the door, when she bade Mr. O’Sullivan lend her the handkerchief for 
a moment. Standing as we were together, she turned her back for 
an instant, wheeled back again with a duplicate handkerchief in each 
hand, one of which she gave Mr. O'Sullivan, the other myself, Re- 
turning from the dining-room and resuming our former seats, she felt 
a cold draft from the partly opened window behind her chair and asked 
me for something to put on her neck. I gave her my magic hand- 
kerchief, which she loosely put about her neck and went on talking. 
Observing that the ends were not long enough to be properly rta 
: i oe and ae her to let me fasten them; but she exclaimed, 
pti, ee Sa HP pins: here take back your handkerchief!” at 
si Be Aa dae it from her neck and throwing it at me. At 
read tanta, i saw a gecond copy of the original still about 
E E starting forward and reaching out his hand, 
own eyes!” She eee me that one, for I saw it formed under my 
restored to her and Na 2 gave it him, and the one he had was 
Harrisse’s presence I i A feeded. phe original one, mado 4 
datet had still in my possession, the second one ™Y 
Tha i 
come, to ieee while to tell this story and others pr 3 
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ulative evidence that the psychi. 
Own into the mysterious woman of 


°, then, that whenever 
y drawing-room—was 
and pleasantest persons of the Metro- 
» Sculptors, journalists, musicians, men of the 
learned professions, women of note in public walks of life, archeologists, 
philologists, college-professors, theologians, were included in the number 
of her callers, and the talk was never dull or unprofitable. Her person- 
ality, not the Theosophical Society, was the magnet of attraction, and 
she revelled in the excitement of the entowrage. So miscellaneous was it, 
sucha mixture of music, metaphysics, physics, Orientalism and local 
gossip, that I cannot give a better idea of it than by saying it was 
T like the contents of Isis Unveiled, than which no literary product is a 
greater conglomerate. I must attempt a description of a specimen 
T evening at the Lamasery before finishing my work. 


thronged by the brightest, wittiest 
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it reviewing for the Theosophist this long-looked for work of Mr. 

A Faweett’s, I propose to do so mainly from the standpoint of as 
| Hindu Student of Philosophy and Metaphysic, to whom i boo 

should be Specially welcome, and whose intellectual and fee TA 
‘pment will be greatly furthered by its careful study and aah A fe 
to those who had the pleasure of hearing the author’s very able ea 
ù Madras, some two years ago, no further zocor ay R ae 
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hy. This part of the work possesses an unu 
hilosophy- 
of modern p 


ii ularly for the Hindu student, ie aims A 
value for the ad of philosophical problems and not merely at 
understanding ee jaations. For hp smapin aruana and issueg 
scraping through his gg and advance of philosophic thought are most 
involved in the progre front, examined and discussed with unusual 
clearly brought to the t, so that the attentive reader cannot fail to get 
critical acumen an the real position and importance, in the 
earer insight y the writers discussed than he would get by 
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a much cl J hy 
tion of philosophy: -books 

“ae d of any of the usual text-books. ; . 

the study int of peculiar value to the Indian student is the careful 
Another poin i 


; d detailed criticism of Mill, Bain and Herbert Spencer— 
ap oR thorough, candid and complete analysis 
. last—as also the th gh, 
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is i f Materialism, which the reader 
i I] the current forms o 
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will find in chapters 1 and 2 of Part II. i 

T pass rather rapidly over this first part of Mr. Fawcett’s book— 
though, in my opinion, its value is very great indeed to every student,— 
TEET any detailed discussion of the issues raised would far exceed the 
space available. But it must be noted that it presents a large amount of 
original thought, while many new and exceedingly interesting points are 
raised and discussed in new lights. This is especially the case in the 
chapters treating of the Mill, Bain, and Spencer schools in England, and 
the post-Kantian philosophy of Germany. In particular, I know of no 
work in which the treatment of Hegel is at once so lucid, clear and 
pointed ; and the treatment of Hegel is, as every student of philosophy 
knows, a crucial test of the acumen, knowledge and mastery of his 
subject possessed by any writer upon philosophy. 


But the reader must be anxious to get on to Mr. Fawcett’s own 
original advance in philosophical thought, which constitutes the second 
part of his work. So I will only note further that the literary style of 
the whole book is exceedingly good, and while it avoids all looseness, 


carelessness or inaccuracy, it is exceedingly readable and quite free 
from the learned aridity of 
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palace only states of our own subjects, do we come to have them 


in the order and fashion that they arise ? 

Into the details of these chapters, including that upon the Individ. 
ual Subject as Mind, space prevents my entering now. j Suffice it to say, 
that Mr. Fawcett’s solutions seems to me far more satisfactory, both to 
the philosophic mind and to common sense, than any other met with in a 
long and extensive course of study. In essence his solution is a revised 
and elaborated monadology, and in this aspect it seems to me to formu- 
late in precise manner the basic conception of the universe which under- 
lies all H. P. Blavatsky’s teachings as well as those of the highest and 
noblest schools of occultism or Gupta Vidya. 

But as this doctrine of a monadology has an important bearing 
upon Hindu religious conceptions, it seems desirable to give here a very 
brief and imperfect sketch, in outline at least, of Mr. Fawcett’s view, 
It must, however, be remembered that in so doing it will be practically 
impossible to go into the more subtle metaphysical aspects of the concep- 
tion, for which the student must turn to the book itself, where they a" 
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To illustrate what is meant, we may quote the example given by the 
author :— 

“Tam lying back, let us suppose in the stalls at the opera, listening 
to the grand strains of the ‘ride to the abyss’ in Berlioz’ Faust. What are the 
conditions of my reception of this mass of association-fraught, auditory 
sensation P According to physiology, they are physically a succession of 
atmospheric blows, which, setting a beautiful mechanism quivering in my 
ear, propagate nervous motions thence into the auditory centres. Then, 
adds physiology, supervenes a new fact, sensations of sounds of various 
tone, timbre, d&c.” 


The proximate metaphysical re-reading of this series of physical 
changes on the lines of a monadology is generally as follows :— 
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the universe is thus entirely superseded, giving place to an essentially 
spiritual interpretation of experience. The so-called “ mechanical laws” 
discovered and displayed by science are seen on closer examination to be 
only the objective aspect, the appearance presented to us by what are in 
reality the purely spirituai activities of the monadic host. The broad 
general uniformities of co-existence and sequence, which constitute these 
laws, are the outcome of the similarity in phase of unfoldment charac- 
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terizing the sum of monads in that particular phase. 


The working out in detail of this view, the re-interpretation in detail 
of the various departments of science in this light, is obviously a gigan- 
tic task. But it is clearly a possible one; and more, it promises to be 
the only one which will lead us ultimately to a thoroughly consistent 
and logical view of the whole range of experience. 


_ The passage just quoted indicates the general drift of Mr. Fawcett’s 
views, but a few more details may be acceptable. 
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-progress ra itoa 
‘oot iD st ; à possess a eee pe li 
; ss met with in ‘some relio; > aitvoyant dream- 
consciousne ; i : e religious enthusiasts, &c th 
dream consciousness 1S obviously a mere echo of the See erie 
ness) in which case the unen spontaneity of the sub 3 
itself with no eatra-subjective reference at all, or enjoy ecstatic intuit 
seizure of the states of other monads subjects, with a full be ae 
sive reference. Thus, were astronomy the theme, the ie ue 
intuite and understand at a flash the whole of the great saat 
richness and complexity ; were it geology, the story of the rock shelves 
would lie before it as this page lies before the reader......... . A subject 
completely realising level | would be fully illuminated, gathering in 
reality in one blaze of gorgeous splendour, but still a definitely diferets 
individual among individuals..................lastly, level 8 stands for the 
fusion of these developed subjects as Deity.” 


conscious- 
ject might reveal 


But let us turn aside, for a moment, from the direct course of the 
author's exposition, to note the bearing of this Monadalogy upon Hindu 
religious conceptions. 

The keynote of Hindu religious thought, struck in the venerable 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, and elaborated in the Puranic mythologies, has 
always seemed to me to be the thought that all nature, the entire uni- 
verse, is throughout instinct with life and consciousness. Nothing is 
devoid of life, nothing destitute of consciousness. From the tiniest atom 
to the mightiest sun, every-where life and consciousness. This is the 
conception of nature which our modern materialists stigmatise as 
“animism”; but to me it has always seemed to be the only true one, as 
it certainly is the only one which can be called thoroughly and entirely 
spiritual, 

Now it is to exactly this conception of na 2 

that Mr. Fawcett’s Monadology directly leads. All the gods wee 
| devas of which Hinduism tells us so much, from highest to aie 
tere find a place. They are the personified ae F E EN, 
foldment as represented in the 33 crores of devas, while the a 
S may well stand for individual monads bearing sway, 4° true 
‘tious powers over whole realms and aspects of nature. It 18 to 
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But to return to Sei ia subject as External Perception 

After PAN. k PN of Monadology already described, and thee 
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pairie p nena Subject. This chapter involves some of the 
ae pit arate in metaphysical statement, which cannot be discussed 
A ae the keen metaphysical intellect of my Hindu brothers will 
find i doubt not, much delight in their study. It contains also the classi. 
sgation of levels of subjectivity already quoted, and leads us up to the 
Problem of Pessimism. This is most ably treated, both as exposition 
of the pessimist argument and as clearly showing that the only possible 
answer to it must be found in the persistence of the individual subject, 
throughout all changes and phases of evolution. 

The following chapter deals with the persistence of the individual 
and establishes the doctrine of Palingenesis or Re-birth as a philoso- 
phical necessity, and as a direct deduction from the premises already 
established. Over these two and the concluding chapter of the book, I 
must pass very briefly, They are of very great importance to the student 
of philosophy as well as to every Theosophist, and on several points I 
should be disposed; myself, to modify some of the author’s conclusions 
not a little in matters of detail, where he seems to me not to have given 
et weight to certain of the factors whose influence he himself 
a Rae in such a work as this there must of necessity be room for 

rgence of view as to the correct solution of detailed questions: 
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e general signification of the 2nd degree of Aries is given as 


follows :— 
aC A man, standing, armed with sword and spear; richly dressed in 
artet and purple, with jewelled clasps and helmet of fine brass or gold— 


<] 
Eoy prepared for battle and confident of victory. It denotes a proud, 
e in his own powers. 
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Tt is the figure of the 


r he sou 
who called forth t l 
of Justice where they were weighed. 
The general signification of the first decanate of Rey A 
to) 


this degree belongs; is 7 a e ane centemaph for obstacles 
dignity”; characteristics ghida enter very fully into the complex of 
Annie Besant’s nature. The Becenate is variously represented by the 
astrologers of the Hast and West. Vardha Mihira represents it} 

fe oon with red eyes, girt round the waist with a white cloth ; of 
black complexion, as formidable as able to protect, holds a mae 
pattle-axe.” In the description given by Angelus in the 16th centur 

it is thus pourtrayed : “a valiant man armed, holding ont a ‘all 
chion in his right hand.” Boldness and fortitude are the characteristics 
of this decanate, so eminently under the influence of the planet Mars, 


The general signification of the sign Aries is as follows :— 
“Tt renders the person born under its influence straightforward 
ingenious, frank, disposed to leadership and command, enterprising 
and industrious, courting difficulties with a view to conquest, genod 
even to extravagance, determined, aspiring, active, manly, enthusiastic i 
n fa 7 , as n 
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speaking, progressive In his tendencies; liable to change in views and 
2 A . . . z 2 
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: ae ath c 5 ( 5 
The tastes are disposed to be fastidious in many things. The native will 
desire to shine. to gain honours and prominence, but will have difficulties 
equal only to his own courage and determination....... The powers of a Po 
born under Aries are more versatile than profound, and he is more successful 
in executive than mental work, more capable of command than organization 
Often a strong reformer, b ructi i isti one 
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likely to marry early, a and receive honours. The native 18 
consequence, A ere will be disaffection and inconstancy ire 
“The i 
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Such, in brief, aoe the effects of the sign Ari 
horoscope by being in the Ascendant at birth - eee when ruling the 
that, making thè necessary changes in deforetws t H ee to think 
delineation,—written several years ago and Be es sex, this general 
individual, but merely as a type of the Aries per a 
case very fairly. person, —=fits't 
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: Uranus in the Ist House confers extreme independence of mi 
upon the native. It gives eccentricity, love of the marvellous de. i pe 

strange sights, curious knowledge, &. It renders ce gules if 

| | romantic, wayward, disposed to self-assertion, and liable to be wae j- ‘A 
from the family circle and relatives. A cosmopolitan by nature. ky 


ae z cusp of the 2nd House indicates a liberal nature, 
k ON * ravagance, hardly knowing the value of money except as 
Such > e means to an end in view. Money slips through the fingers. 
— of Mars indicates large earnings, but little likelihood of 
und. The native lives close to the income. 
on in the 4th House denotes many changes of residence, 
Dopularit 6 ife; much intercourse with the people of the native town ; 
Eier A with a reversal at the end of life; voyages, especially in the 
3 of the life; close sympathy for the mother ; inheritance. 
i on the cusp of the 5th House gives advantageous specula- 
_’ *mperate pleasures ; dutiful children to whom honours will come. 
e Sun, Venus and Mercury, forming a satellitum in the Tth 
ae many open enemies, public disputes, legal affairs which 
‘ine E much trouble; complications in partnerships, contracts and 
NSS relations ; troubles in the married life. 
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9nd House, although retrograde, is extromo] 
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in 1 Jupiter, and free from affliction 
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gives a tendency to re 
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tation Which will outlast life; a fame which will 


ion tothe concurrence of other significations ir 
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lar feature first mentioned. The majority of the 
linal signs denotes activity, aptitude, business 
order, nimbleness, ambition, perseverance, Ti 


forms and active administrations; makes the 


native fo 
social affairs and matters relating to the government of the people, Tt 


gives great executive ability ; the power to overcome obstacles and to 
cut out a line of life for oneself ; courting responsibility, active in the 
pursuit of one’s objects, capable of command and leadership ; yet often 
impetuous, forcing one’s own way regardless of existing law and order ; 
quick to anger but soon pacified ; eager in intellect, acute in perception, 
apprehensive ; fond of debate, 

The cardinal signs produce the most active workers of the world, 
the best business men and the most useful persons in the executive 
departments of social life, | 


Three planets are in aërial signs and three in watery signs, hence 
the native lives equally in the mental and emotional aspects of her 
nature. Tho physical and purely spiritual are subordinate. 

If enquiry be made as tothe astrological cause of Annie Besant’s 
OS: ROTETE it will be seen that Mercury is in Libra, a “sign of 
ea ee nically term it, and Venus, the ruler of the 2nd House 

guage), is conjoined to Mercury, which confers singular 

eloquence and poesy of expression. 
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jatter planet when afflicting the Gait tinlapteaniads 
male nativity, alway : brings about Separation by 
pertner, OF el sth : It is a terrible planet f 
rangements, and it is powerful 


or the Moon in a 
the death of the 
j en or bringing about 
es in this nativity. i 

of marriage the Sun had reached the parallel eae pe ea 
um, an evil portent, and one of a lasting nature. But the Moon 
yasin Pisces in good aspect to Mars, Jupiter and Mercury, and so the 
marriage took place. ‘The signs of an early marriage in the nativity 
are: Mars in good aspect to Moon and Jupiter, and unafflicted; the 
Sun going to a conjunction with Venus, ruler of the 7th House (that 
of marriage), and in the 7th. The planet Venus in the sign Libra will 
describe the marriage partner in this case, according to the rules of the 
art, as a man of “full vital temperament, florid complexion and blue 
eyes.” 
Two children were born from this marriage ; Digby, the son, when 
I the Moon was opposed to the place of the Sun at birth, at 21 years and 
3 months of the mother’s age ; and Mabel, the daughter, when the Moon 
was inopposition to the place of the Sun by progressive direction, at 22 
years 10 months of age. These children, born under such conditions, 
were destined to bring trouble into the mother’s life, unconscious agents 
— though they were. From the 21st to the 26th years of life, Venus, being 
metrograde, was progressing over the opposition of the Ascendant, in the 
2nd degree of Libra. At the time of her mother’s death, the Ascendant 
in Annie Besant’s horoscope was directed to a semi-square aspect of the 
Moon. Other evil influences were also in play at that period of her life. 
_ During the period at which the famous Knowlton Pamphlet Case was 
M process, the Moon was progressing from the 4th to the 14th degree of 
the sign Leo, meeting at the outset an evil aspect of the Sun and Marg 
MScorpio and Taurus respectively, the Sun being close to an opp ee 
ot Mars on the 29th and 30th days after the birth, eprePen are 
In May 1889, when Annie Besant jome 
bout to form a trme (for- 
d to a conjunc- 


the same years of life. 
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twill live to her 60th year, but will not reach hep 60th 
; 1 
Annie Besant W 


: ch 1907, the Sun, in the 8th House, meets the Square 
birthday, for 10 Merg irection, and the Moon reaches an equal degree of 
aspect of Saturn by forming an evil aspect to both thg Sun and Saturn 
the sign Virgo, hg The three most evil houses, 6th, 8th, and 12th, 
from the 6th onat: ffect ; and in March, 1907, Saturn will be transit. 


conspire tọ the EA $ birth. The Ful! Moon at the end of February 
ere ae s nA same fatal degree of the opposite sign, Virgo, and 
1907 will fa!l ın 


on the place of the Moon by direction. . The lungs 
in the 6th House, will both be affected. The voice which has been 
anieblomine cute so many suffering fellow-creatures will not have 
uplifted in the eee even if it would. The Annie Besant of our 
the posi tohea tithe memory of a noble soul will remain in the 
mi ao eeN as we have said, her name will endure, 
earts 0 , 


It may be asked if there are similar signs of sympathy between 
this horoscope and that ofi Hi. oP. Blavatsky, as were seen to 
exist in the case of Col. Olcott. To this we can answer, yes. If 
reference be made to the horoscope of HERB: it will be seen that 
the Ascendant is in close conjunction with the Moon in the present case 
and near to the place of Jupiter; while at the same time the Sun in the 
latter is on the place of the Moon in H. P. B.’s horoscope, a sure sign of 
sympathy between persons who are destined to meet one another, There 
are other indications of minor nature. but the Ascendant and the 
Luminaries are chiefly considered, and when in conjunction or good 
aspect are productive of the closest friendship between those concerned. 

S#PHARIAL. 


Note :—As a curious coincidence it is to be noticed that H. P. Blavatsky 
sailed for India in the 47th year of her age, and occupied herself with the 
formation of Theosophical centres in various parts of the Peninsula; and 
now in the 47th ‘year of Annie Besant’s age, we find her lately arrived in 
India and actively engaged in the same work. 

H. P. Blavatsky died in her 60th year of life, and the same year in the 
case of Annie Besant has already been indicated as fatal.—S. 


t 
VIOLETS AT THE NECK AND THREE BABS., 
A PsycnonocicaL EPISODE. 


Tr not what is ordinarily called a sceptic, nor do I aspire to the 
ranks of the devotees of modern psychology. I am perfectly ee 
to admit that there may be forces, or intelligences, among us of mE 
a know nothing, but at present I am content to move with the crow” 
possibly because I find it easier to doso. Only once in my life ie 
of ordinary experience befallen me, and wR 
awaken an ardent investigating spirit in me, pe 
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i l p Words ran high between the two men, and Murchi- 
ies on his nep as d from his nephew an instant breaking-off of the 
son flatly dema cam up a long paternal peroration with that distinct 
engagement, ke eee tia which is usually embodied in the phrase— 
allusion to amen a shilling. The out-come of the matter was an 
eatin e Murchison household. Hartley rising from his chair 
andibringing his fist down on the table, vowed he would no longer 
remain in a house where his betrothed was insulted. He then left the 
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Uncle and nephew never met again, for on the morning of the next 
day but one, Murchison was dead. Two days later a coroner’s jury 
brought in a finding that William Prescott Murchison had met his death 
through a dose of strychnine, and a verdict of wilful murder was record- 
ed against his nephew, Hartley Prescott. The Magistrates had confirm- 
ed the verdict of the Coroner's jury and Hartley was duly committed 
to take his trial at the forthcoming Assizes. 

Mr, Clarence and his heart-broken daughter had been indefatigable 
in their efforts on behalf of the prisoner, but so far, as we have seen, 
without success. Both of course were firmly convinced of his innocence, 
but unfortunately facts were against them, or at least apparently so. 


Acting on the advice of a mutual friend, they had engaged me to defend 
Hartley Prescott, 


My interviews with the prisoner, had strongly prejudiced me in his 
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a. te he would put up no longer with his uncle’s interference, and added some 
bipbis des d words to the effect that when old men got as arrogant as Murchison, 
ae it was time they retired from the scenes. Hartley had also spoken 
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very bitterly of his uncle to the Clarences, so bitterly in fact that they 
remonstrated with him, but apparently, as they admitted, without 
affecting his attitude. The young man left their home about 9 in the 
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Now, there were several facts which proved very unfortunate for 
poor Hartley. Firstly, his pocket-book could not be found at all; secondly, 
the packet taken out of the ink-stand drawer by Symmonds was in all 
respects similar to those containing Bromide, and Hartley was unable to 
say what the paper was like that he had used when he transferred the 
powder ; and thirdly, it was Hartley himself who had indicated the 
powders. Then of course there were Hartley’s violent words against 
his uncle, The absence of the pocket-book was indeed an unfortu- 
nate incident, but Hartley protested that he had it with him on Saturday 


and had placed the powder in it. He Supposed he had lost the book on 
Sunday. The poeket-book in ques 
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Tired ou pu A moaghly dissatisfied, I left my desk and threw 
Bpelt into my arm-c 1air—that tried and trusted friend in whose com- 
pany I had solved many a problem! Were we to be beaten at last ? 
fee there a” answer? Were the facts really as they appeared ? J 
thought again of Kathleen Clarence and her firm, unshaken belief in 
her lover's innocence, and I wished with all my soul thatI could tell 
her I had saved him. 


Suddenly I experienced a feeling entirely strange to me. It was 
indescribable. Perhaps it is what some people call the feeling of a 
“presence,” when you can see nothing. I felt as if some one was looking 
at me, trying to attract my attention, and yet I could see nothing. I 
rose, walked across the room and opened the door of the adjoining bed- 
room. I looked in; there was no one there. I retraced my steps, when 
to my astonishment—I might almost say terror—I saw a figure seated 
in the chair I had just quitted but a moment before! 


My door was locked, according to my usual custom, when working 
late at night, and there could not possibly have been any entry made 
from the bed-room. I had heard, of course. of ghosts, but my visitor dig 
not seem to belong to this mournful class; for the occupant aa aaa 
chair was a child, and formed a prettier picture than my old bachelor 
apartments had perhaps ever seen. Surely the old arm chalr a 
have felt pleased with its new company ! A little girl of. some > A 
eleven years, with wavy-brown hair falling in disorder round her “i 
pretty little face Donath excitement (noth ing ghost-like SA PA 
her bright eyes opened wide with the expectancy of a Ry Bp 
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continued— 
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eg rose from the chair, and in an instant flitted across the room to 


my bedroom. For a second the lamp shone on the little white-robed 
aan eon the golden-brown hair, standing out against the darkness 
of the inner room,—and then the child suddenly vanished ! 

I seized alight, rushed into my bed-room, searched every where—and 


foand nothing ! There was no one! My outer door was locked. The 


child had actually gone! 

“Well,” I thought, “ this isa queer sort of experience !” 

Then I suddenly remembered the writing. “Had that too dis- 
appeared ?” No, there was the paper. I seized it. On it was written 
in a childish hand the following extraordinary sentence : 

“ Violets at the Neck and Three Bars.” 

“ Well,” I exclaimed, “ Belshazzar’s writing on the wall is nothing 
tothis! But what on earth does it mean ? What has it to do with poor 
Hartley's case?” I repeated the sentence several times. It sounded like 
one of those idiotic compilations which one occasionally wakes up in the 
boy mea repeating solemnly and continuing to do so, till the utter want 
of meaning of the composition dawns on the fully-awakened mind. 
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nothing of. 

After breakfast, feeling distinctly tire 
for myself a morning walk. I set out in the direction of Notting Hill and 
finally came out in High Street. Here J hesitated between a ji 
EE iind going towards Shepherd’s Bush, or turning to the left 
towards Kensington Gardens. In the former case, I would, I thought 
look in on a friend of mine—a shrewd old lawyer, some time retired, aid 
ask his opinion on my case; in the latter, I meant to walk through the 
Gardens to the other side. I had just decided in favour of Shepherd’s 
Bush, when my eye caught sight of a flower-girl on the Jopie cits 
ofthe road. She had with her a large basket full of bunches of violets. 


d my 
I could make 


d and worried, I prescribed 


Smiling, as I thought of my last night’s experience, I determined 
to buy a bunch in honour of my little visitor. I crossed the road and 
asked for a bunch of the sweet flowers, tending the girl a shilling, 
the smallest coin I had on me. While she was collecting my change— 
as it seemed from various parts of her clothing—lI looked idly into the 
window of a bookseller’s shop outside which the girl had stationed 


į herself. I was not paying much attention to the window display, 


my mind being occupied; when in an instant my whole attention 
was roused and I uttered a loud exclamation of surprise. The flower- 
girl who had tended me my change, evidently regarded me with 
Suspicion, for she moved on, casting uneasy glances behind her. 
Probably she took me fora lunatic. Indeed, I think my gp benmance 
Must have been strange, for in that shop-window was a book bearing 
the title « Violets at the Neck and Three Bars” ! i l T 
Somy sentence was after all nothing but the title of ape 
J first feeling was one of intense disappointment, ras ae 
®aifair seemed to be taking a ridiculous aspect. But my 
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saying. The young lady was leaving the shop having completed her 
purchases. Like the poor flower-girl, she seemed uneasy, I certainly 
had been gazing very hard at her. 

“Madam,” I gasped, “could I-—would you allow me to speak to 
you?” 

She turned sharply round and looked at me. ‘I have not the plea- 
sure of knowing you, sir,” she said, coldly, and waited. This was dis- 
tinctly discouraging. I cast about in my mind for something to say in 
defence of my conduct, and found I had absolutely no fixed idea of how 
5 express what was beginning to glimmer in my mind. Here wasa 
position for a barrister ! 


I had an inspiration, and took the bull by the horns. “ Excuse me, 
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` she was deeply affected. 
us she 
Hai l Her first remarks seemed characteristic of her disposition. “I 
* ” rece : Pens 3 3 
elphic havealways thought,” she said, in a voice full of deep feeling, “ that there 


pe were higher influences either inside or outside ourselves, of which we 
know but little and which often strangely affect our lives. Mr. Norman, 
Icannot explain your experience, but I can tell you, it has probably saved 
Mr. Hartley Prescott’s life. Yes, I can relate to you what I believe will 
eak to clear up everything. It is really a very simple matter, and now I have 
thought it out everything seems quite clear. 


‘tainly 


A a | “Mr Murchison, you said, died on Monday, June 15th. I saw him 
aS dis- | alive at his house on the previous day. You will think it curious that 
) say um Thave not been mentioned in connection with the sad events that have 
of how transpired, but when I think over things, it seems evident that no one 
e was a but the poor man himself knew that I had been there. It was a Sunday, 

| ‘nd I suppose most of the se vants were out. l had several times come 
use Me, | to see Mr, Murchison who was very kind to me. My father had been @ 
er, who clerk in his employ, and when he died, 1 was about fifteen years old. 


r. Murchison had helped me in several ways, and on that day I had 
talled to see him about an offer which 1 had received to act as type- 
| Writer to a friend of his. 

“Tveached his house about half-past twelve, having come pre: by 

€ moming train from town. I generally came tange on pa — 

as he was usually at home. It was my custom to come = i = in 

& by the conservatory which adjoins his study, and if io Ae 

|. “tudy, I would come in direct to him. I preferred one aha ed 
4 Sensitive about the servants. It was foolish of me, bu 


Y would think I was begging. 


po this particular morning, Mr. Murch 
1» Locked at the conservatory door and a wane 
“ceived me very kindly as usual. He y t rile 
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es con gaw this, and I remember his saying ‘ Ah, one of 
out. Mr. Murchison 82 ,. I hope you will never want them, my dear’ 
yomide thea a he also took the packet saying, ag he 
Aas think it was in his inkstand—‘ I may as well 
a ae others. I took the stamped letters to the post 
was going for a walk in the country and would 
hink it was about a q uarter-past one when I left 


my B 
I gave him 
put it into 
put that there cae 
m, as he said he 
office. It 
d I never saw the poo 
arriott’s simple story, told with an air of truth 
that no one could doubt. It was all perfectly clear. Hartley had left 
his pocket-book by accident on the writing-table. . Murchison had 
mistaken it for his, and the poison for one of his bromide powders. He 
had placed the powder with the others and Symmonds had unwittingly 
given itto him; and so he had met his death. 

i Hartley had, it seemed, on that Sunday morning written a letter in 
the library. Hehad just finished and stamped it, when hearing his un- 
cle’s voice and not wishing to meet him after the quarrel, he had left the 
house hurriedly through the conservatory. Why this had not been 
mentioned by him I never could gather, but I imagined the poor fellow 
feared to make his case still worse; and certainly, taking a circum- 
stantial evidence into consideration, the fact that he had been in the 
rooms that morning with the pocket-book, which had subsequently dis- 
appeared, would have told against him. 
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not pass the 
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x 39 
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The pocket-book was found some months afterwards in some long 
grass near a stile leading to a pathway through the woods, —a favourite 
walk of the late banker where he must have gone on that last day of 
his life. Without doubt, it had fallen from his pocket and he had not 
had the time to notice the loss. His own pocket book and his nephew’s 
hi a similar, and it is quite possible he found his own at home on 
ite 5 DA ae ee SA he had been carrying about. At all 
weather-stained i par Sie a handsome reward for the 
Prescott ERF pertectly recognisable pocket-book of Hartley 
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myself alone, A slipe om WAS but dimly lighted and I fan 

what dim Corner of as masila, startled me, and I peered into a som’ 

as visitor Wie | ‘There fast asleep in a cosy arm-cht 
that mem able July evening. A 8%% 
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tered with a lamp remarking that Mr. Clarence 


; ew ; 
She withdrew. “Now or ould be down in a 


minute. never was my time,” I 
i PIM , thought. 
«as that child real ?” I bent over and kissed the pretty sleepi : 
‘id awoke. She was real. I ty Sleeping face. 
The chi al. It was no ghost this. No sud 
this time. z sudden 
disappearance 
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A shade of pore r a a trace of fear crossed that youthful 
fo She raised hersett, threw back the wavy brown hair, I remem- 
pered so well, and looking at me, just as she did that other evening— 
remarked, “ Bedani think a real gentleman would kiss a lady when 
she was asleep” ! 

Miss Clarence entered at this moment and I hastened to greet 
her. My first question must have startled her. ‘ Do you,” I said, 
“ever practise Mesmerism ?” “ What a strange question!” she re- 
plied, “ what ever made you think of it? Well, sometimes, I try a 
little on Sybil, when she is not feeling well. It seems to do her good. 
But I think I must stop it as a few weeks ago she went into a sort 
of trance and I couldn’t get her back for a long time. I remember that 
wasthenight before you telegraphed to us, about Hartley’s innocence. 
Do you ever practise Mesmerism yourself, Mr. Norman ?” 

“ No,” said a small voice from the corner, “ but he kisses ladies when 
they are asleep.” ! 

Icould no longer doubt. Miss Clarence’s mesmeric experiment 
was simultaneous with my interview with her little sister. She had, 
it seems, looked into the child’s bed-room about eleven that evening and 
finding her awake and restless, soothed her with a few magnetic passes. 
The child had passed into a deep mesmeric slumber, from which she had 
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nscious of all that 
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ESOTERIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TEN AVATARS, 
te ( Concluded from page 191.) 
Ra‘ MA. 


‘Manas bas been churned out p. the waters of Káma, we 
the relationship between Kama-Manas and Buddhj. 

ner in which the former is destroyed. Here, though 
Manas and ie a lear line of demarcation between India and Lanka, 
are pi y seat of the Higher and Lower Manas, yet the 
which represen’ te them. Buddhi principle is carried off by Ravana, 


3 ra 
ters begin to sepa j 
yE 8 ter, constructs a bridge by which a channel of 


f he hun 

and then Ráma, t ais 

munication may be set up between thetwo. The Lower Manas or the 
com 


fort of Ahankdra has now differentiated itself into fony Chiu bch ave cha 
Ravana, Kumbhakarna, Vibishana and S'úrpanakhá. Satva is the latest 
accretion at this stage to Rajas and Tamas. Rajas is represented by 
Rávana who flies to his kingdom along with Sita—the Buddhi principle. 
Tamas has its two aspects, A’varana and Vikshepa S’aktis, which are the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces respectively. The former is symbolized 
by Kumbhakarna sleeping in the centre, and the latter by S'úrpanakhá, 
who first goes out and being disfigured by Lakshmana when she fell in 
love with Ráma, acquaints her brother Ravana with the existence of Sita 
whom Ravana carried off to his kingdom. When Sita is in the kingdom of 
Ahank4ra, a commotion is set afloat amongst the brothers. Vibhishana— 
the Satva—becomes disaffected with them, and it is his daughter who is 
placed to watch over Sita. In the conflict all but Satva and its suite 
remain to tell the tale in the camp of the Lower Manas. 

Then about the region of the Higher Manas. Out of Das’aratha— 
who has his body of ten organs under his control, unlike Ravana who 
has the ten organs on his head, arose Rama, the hunter, with his three 
brothers, who stand for time, space and consciousness.” 
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cia $ Sythe a subject that has to be explained at great length 
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rial passions and desires. In it, it has to fo? 
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10 with them itself, But 
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Janes gince nature cannot puen be Passive ; “ it is only oe a , higher 

gatare Can be still.” In this stage the warrior will eee 
S be with the 


gun it only the latter does not forget him, but has him ever in hi 

«Jook for the warrior and he will BSE hn dice ee in his mind. 
pattle and obey him, not as if he were ie sae x T » orders for 
fia person wore to read this precious little work critical a ie sped 
close to him two facts. One is that the battle describ he would dis- 
yana is n0 other than that described in the first cha _ es Ramé- 
the Path,” where the Ego has to fight with the ae F. } Light on 
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Krishna ever ready to guide him and having only to take his orders f 
battle. Therefore the contest described in Mahábhárata is that which 
occurs on a higher plane between the Ego i at a 

go and its o 
Duryodhana, the author o a peo S pponents headed by 


BUDDHA. 


In the previous stage Buddhi-Mánas having been passed, we now 
come to the stage of Buddhi. The title given to this auma is 
quite significant, connected as it is with the sixth principle, Buddhi 
iN too well known to be reiterated here. But I shall have ta 
4 M at in this incarnation of Vishnu no warfare takes place and 

gs go on very smoothly. Without any bloodshed he wrought a 


£ | a on the people by working in a very mysterious manner. 
l. on were converted ouer to his side, and heis now considered 
E. a - a great religion, which numbers amongst its ranks 
ics. k ird of pe population of the whole globe. The way in 
| rought this miracle is as mysterious as Buddhi, the 6th 


e which he symbolises. Almost the whole of humanity is now 
amongst A of the existence of this principle. Buddha came in 
Which the es to root out the abuses arising from the dire extent to 
Peach hich indu ceremonials, such as Yagnas, &c., were carried, and to 
Wrought i, ethics. There is another secret work which, it is said, he 

E n this incarnation of his. It was the cleansing of the Adept 
“howled i so that it might be an unadulterated source of spiritual 
j ai to humanity, during the whole of this Kaliyuga, which is the 
| Re Yugas, after which Kalki will incarnate as the tenth of 
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be answered,—to ae not know if even amongst us men the end will 
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his last incarnation of Vishnu takes place at the end of Kaliyuga 
ea the subject of the contents of Kalki Purana. This is the 
and form like the seventh Principle. As this Purana is being 


i i all 
crowning oint of , $ 
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translated by the Kum 


for the present, 
CONCLUSION. 


In the foregoing statements of mine I have given some hints 
only and yet this article has increased considerably in bulk. As I 
mean to devote separate articles to the incarnations of Rama, Krishna 
and Kalki, I have left out many points which I should otherwise 
not have omitted. Though I have not dealt with all the hints that can 
be given, this general one may be taken into consideration. The Uni- 
versal Spirit has as its body the macrocosm, while man—who is but a 
miniature of the former, has also spiritand body. The ten Avatars 
symbolise the successive progresses of both. And in doing so a body 
of humanity called a Root Race, &c., flourishing for stated periods, also 
progresses. The earth too has its progress. Apply the law of the 
correspondence of the progress obtaining in man and cosmos to all 
things and it will solve the riddle. Therefore it is for each student to 
work out the details of the whole in their several bearings. 

That ten is the complete number has also been proved by the num- 
ve of Avatars. Though the septenary classification is the key for the 
oe of all, yet unless the primeval triune manifestation is also 

nstood, no complete and satisfactory view can be had of the whole. 
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jaces him high among its honoured ones, for the race h 
- i mteillect is. hic 
a point atwhich - z highly developed in some, and is also wid 
| spread as regar Æ s lower manifestations, so that very many can. t 
extent, appreciate splendour of an intellectual type AO 


as advanced to 


some 


But when spiritual splendour is in question, few indeed are the 


who can see its beauty or even perceive it at all as splendour. For in 
most spirit 1s latent, not active, and only those in whom it is emergent 
can recognise its presence as such in others, 


bf 


j lts fruits are visible on 
the lower planes of life, and some of these are attractive and are recog- 
nised as admirable by all, but others are unattractive, even repellent, to 
men and women immersed in worldly concerns and responsive to moaldiy 
interests and ambitions. They resent the serenity with which the spi- 
ritual man meets the pains and the pleasures that excite their own fears 
and hopes ; they suspect the genuineness of his dispassion, the reality 
of his indifference ; his silence, his love of solitude, his placidity, his 
quiet acceptance of things as they come, his willingness to adapt himself 
to circumstances, the light esteem in which he holds the prizes that men 
strive for, his equal-mindedness in success and failure—these character- 
istics act as irritants on ordinary mortals, and they not unnaturally 
condemn as cold-heartedness, as absence of “ proper feeling’, an 
irresponsiveness which is to them only explicable on these grounds. 
Thre is another aspect, also, of the spiritual man that arouses 
their suspicion, almost their contempt. While he is so. “ stolid” 
with regard to all the natural ambitions and objects of life, he 
is singularly susceptible and responsive to appeals of a different kind ; 
his sympathy awakes at the touch of human sorrow, his heart answers 
to any human cry ; impassive as he is to pains and pleasures for himself, 
he is swiftly touched by all that affects others, he is like a harp-string 
that vibrates to every breath that sweeps across it, and he 1s eae 
swiftly dubbed a sentimentalist, an emotionalist, by those who ace 
for others and much for themselves. And if he is ever rash agree a 
Permit a glimpse to be caught of his true life—a life sedulously oF ike: 
from the observation of the world and open only to others who EA ting 
Minded with himself—and if he be seen to be thrilling a Are ri 
"nder impulses that cannot be sensed on either the physical or 


tellectua] planes, then the scorn of the practical man, of the a p 
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€ dreamer, the ecstatic. The qualities of the spirit eie jmil 
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and home, constancy and even-mindedness among desired and undesired 
events, 
“10, Devotion by union with me as non-separate, and not with 
another, worship in a chosen spot, non-enjoyment of the company of men, 
“11. Constant knowledge of Adhyatma, contemplation of the object 
of the knowledge of the essence of things—such, verily, is declared to be 
knowledge ; ignorance is the opposite thereof.” 


It may be freely admitted that the type thus sketched is not one 
which would do the most effective kind of service in the bustle of poli- 
tical life or in the struggles for immediate social reforms. Nor indeed is 
the man of pure intellect, immersed in problems of thought, the most use- 
ful agent in such fields, They belong to the practical men, men of energy, 
boldness and skill, who work for immediate objects, fight for immediate 
ends, seek immediate results, But the man of pure intellect is thinking 
out the problems of the Morrow, and is laying down the principles on 
which the schemes of to-morrow will be founded. His work is as neces- 
ip A as that of the practical man, and he is not to be denoun- 
oa Or Sp daages dreamer, because he is out of sight in his study, 
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the man of the world wards the self with reverted sight.” And truly 
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owing outwards, an he: 3 full of energy, that energy is always 
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and not with road. And this strong and persistent energy is necessary he 8 en ; 
mpany of men, progress, as it is necessary for success in every path in life, in every 


achievement worth the doing. “ The soul cannot be obtained by a man 
without strength, nor by carelessness,” and those who only seek it 
pay and intermittently must remain long bound on the wheel of 
ed is not one = deaths. If science demands from her votaries years of study 

petent knowledge can be gained, shall the highest science, the 
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eee? a s EO jm that he can devote to the help and the service of others, for service 
eoe a fe the very essence of spiritual life and a man might as wisely try to 
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sure amid the thousand forms around it of inno. 
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r ul joy- 
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i breaking of the ties that bind to earth. Earth’s use 
yb Conse a all men seek the spiritual life; at present million, 
will be over are earth, and delight in the varied joys a 
love the A pee on every side by the liberal hand of nature. Why 
a Sie as bountiful gifts be innocently used, and the 
soul learn all the lessons that it has come into incarnation to secure? 
Weariness of all these things is the sign that the lessons have been 
learned, as the entire cessation of the cravings of the appetite shews 
that sufficient food has been eaten. Then has come the time for other 
lessons, and the man who still rejoices in physical and intellectual de- 
lights should no more try to force his enjoyments on the man who seeks 
or treat with contempt or anger his still withdrawal 


wate 


cent 
lights of physical 


spiritual things, un 
from the whirl of external life, than the spiritual man should try to 


drag the man of the world into his inner sphere, or endeavour to force 
him into an atmosphere too rarefied for his breathing. Wisely did the 
Hindis of old graduate human life, and allot youth to study, early 
and mature manhood to the household, and only after these stages 
had been passed (save in exceptional cases) was opened the door to the 
forest, to the hermit and the ascetic life. Over-hasty entrance into the 
“circle of the ascetics” too often brings re-action, for no forced growths 
are healthy, andthe bud roughly torn open will not expand into the 
perfect blossom. Nature works smoothly and without violence, and man 
must unfold, stage after stage, if he is to reach his full and unforced 
stature. 


But let those who feel within themselves the first faint throbbings 
of the spiritual life yield to the gracious influence, and open all the 
windows of the lower nature that those gentle vibrations may steal out un- 
checked, and gradually attune to harmony with themselves the stronger 
vibrations of the outer life. Let such give themselves a chance by 
ae pror and again some quiet hour, when Nature is still and all 

und 1s calm, and withdrawing the mind from the senses, and then 
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THE DOCTRINE OF MA'YA’. 
HE writer in the Theosophist for 


Nove 
; mber, who attacks 9’ ; 
Méyi-vada, bases his ar ee 


oO . A 
he tl is phil Eumenis on two considerations. He thinks 
first, that the theory 1s philosophically untenable, and secondly, that the 


scriptures “ nowhere” teach the doctrine. From these premises- he 
| jumps to the conclusion that the Vis'ishthddvaita theory is the eS 
philosophy worthy of the name, and that it is borne out by the ae 
ings of the scriptures. His arguments are far from being conclusive or 
convincing, and I think it my duty, in the advancement of truth and 
impartial investigation, to explain fully the position of S’ankara to the 
enlightened readers of the Theosophist. 


Before entering on the subject before us, I would beg leave to 
recall the reader’s attention to a very important though trite remark. 
Any one who desires to pursue philosophic speculations with any 
accuracy and depth, must take care to guard himself against anthropo- 
morphic-bias, as I would call it. Philosophy deals with abstract 
concepts, and, if with ordinary human instincts we continue to 
materialize and limit them, we can never learn philosophy to any 
advantage. For example, when we talk of Brahman or the Absolute, 
| asa something which has Máyá added on to it, for purposes of creation ; 
| oras the cause of Mdyd and all experience in general ; or as that with 

Which the Muktas become united; we lose sight of the very first 
principle of the Advaita, nay of all critical philosophy in general. 
The writer in the Theosophist says, “ This system allows Parabrahman 
to be the only existing reality, the universe with all its diversity of 
forms, being a mere shadow, etc.” ; and adds further, “ The Advaitis in 
their analysis of the universe arrive at two factors, both of which are 
indescribable and incomprehensible, and involve all kinds of contrasts 

and impossibilities.”’ Now this language is, in my humble opinion, the 
result of materializing or anthropomorphizing the abstract concepts, 
Brahman and Méyd@; and indeed, if these two were really two separate 
things, by themselves, this philosophy must merit all, and even more 
than, what the writer has to say against it. The fact however 1s this. 
ig lman is only a name for expressing the totality in esse of every a 
Pa nameable existence ; it is of necessity, therefore, indescribable, ert - 
Able, Ttis the All. Failing to grasp this idea, the writer is led = y 
yi them are total deniers of everything ; 
tho existence of the universe, deny themselves, ay es 
: the very philosophy which they 50 vehemently defend ne ania 
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- 7 self, and as the subj 
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pans al of everything. 
denied in tha E it will be convenient to deal with the Writer's 

And in oad, Moksha theory of this philosophy. Moksha literal, 
ene seers and this would imply a something from writ 
means se TEUA Be it noted, however, that the word most in 
SE D relaas parlance is Kaivalya—absolute oneness, The 
aa ae f i pate is bliss, Joy, light; that itis not realized ag Such 
a ae ue explained, and is the well-known question of the origin 
aa AE origin of experience, the doctrine of Mays. We shall pre- 
sently come to that, but this explanation taken with the previous one 
that the Absolute is not No-thing, must cover the remarks of the writer 
that “ this Moksha is a kind of self-destruction,” and that this philosophy 
is a “form of Nihilism.” 

And now for the chief point at issue—the doctrine of Máyá. The 
chief aim of philosophy has been to explain the possibility of experience, 
the nature of the antithesis of subject and object. There are those who, 
like Descartes, at once bring in the Deus ex machiná to explain the phe- 
nomena of existence; but this, as also the mechanical theory of positive 
science, has given no satisfaction to deeper thinkers. That there is an 
intelligent principle in nature which is the very being of things, is gene- 
rally admitted by all who are not at the other extreme of materialism. 
The Advaita holds that this principle is the totality of all that is, and is 
itself characterless and indescribable. 
knowledge, were possible, 
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‘ith. imply A opposite, both together however cannot b a 
tal indescribable, the Absolute. The Advaitis dese s e O, but Something 
ine Absolute partitioning itself off a s xl e the natural action of 
rally objeot is indeed illusion, for, it is but the subject RTE n si The 
hich even is ordinary perception? An oth et i Peay Itself, What 
stin aud the subject sees only its own Gears in +) a, to the subject, 
The object, nay, even in its extension and position. ahr form of the 
such the subject only sees itself, and the rea] substance, if ee gee 
rigin its grasp. There is thus some sort of FTOR ia TE 
| pre- ception, but it is complete only when the supposed Hi acts of per- 
ITG becomes the subject, —a form of it. Every point of the ae foe 
rriter of Brahman, the Absolute, which has the pdlatixe alon ie 5i a 
sophy j plication, till self-realization removes the Absolute A a wie 
» speech. This germ of the relative which calls forth pn e's. is 
The and every description, at any and every time and place, as = p 
ience, from nothing, is the Mayé of absolute Idealism, the Advaita of pita 
y, who, The last word of the Advaita on all such speculations is worth of b a. 
e phe- laid to heart by all critics of this philosophy. “There is no Gak 
sitive hoy evolution; there is none in bondage, none in pupilage; there is ik 
> is an liberation, no desire of liberation, no bond ;—this is the ahdolite truth.” 
genes lt is Impossible to find a more rational or more philosophical supe 
alism. tion of experience than the theory of Máyá developed by S'ankara. 
and is ) The mention of the names of Berkeley, Kant, Hegel. and Descartes 
ce, no fihia connection, puts me in mind of a remark of the writer whom I ai 
alism. miicising, He says, “Some Theosophists who are acquainted with 
pae the philosophical systems of the West, think that they have solved the 
oss n a.. when they have paraphrased (the Advaita) into the 
ive Ae p~ philosophical language of the West.” It has perhaps never 
aie | "ted tothe writer that a conclusion arrived at by two or more 


~“*Pendent lines of thought is more likely to be near the truth, than 
er drawn from the inner consciousness of a single man. Nor has 
been able to propose what better method could be adopted, on 
Ee to English-knowing Hindus who do not understand the 
8 of their own teachers, than that of “ paraphrasing” Sanskrit 
the nearest possible English terms. And this sometimes affords a 


of stand-point which may prove conclusive to more minds 
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f morality which can never be approached by any philoso. 
and other considerations being equal, this one consider. 
ht to be decisive in its favour as a philosophy, Happi. 

r, is the aim of all moral science. It is of the 
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t maxim of happiness: less of self, more of bliss, This 
sa ie ae i very essence of pure love, the highest form of happiness, 
at : abe there is any moral standard, besides that of the 
eee Utilitarianism in the West to Bhakti and Karmasin the 
East, which is based upon this altruistic standard of selfless universa] 
love ? 

I have thus tried to show, as briefly as can be, within the space of a 
Magazine article, the superiority of the Advaita both as a system of phi- 
losophy, and as a philosophy of practical morals, over all other modes of 
thought. The doctrine of Máyá is the most consistent and logical out- 
come of this philosophy. It was indeed S‘ankara who first introduced 
this teaching, in explicit methodical form, in India, though he had deriv- 
ed ample inspiration from Gaudapdda and Vydsa, and above all from 
the time-honoured Upanishads, whose real and direct meaning it was 
reserved for him and him alone to understand and explain. I am support- 
ed in this view by no less a scholar than Dr. Thebautalet of the Benares 
College, who, in the introduction to his translation of S’ankara’s Bhashya 
on the Brahma Sitras, 
ankara that the credit of explain- 
the Upanishads must unreservedly 
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iter’s argument. 
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: ara, each entire that the universe is made up of chit, ae 
all, though ever apart Y Separate from the other. and Ts'vara perva® © 
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(1). When all beings b 
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through (Is'a). 
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(3). This indeed must 
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1994] The Doctrine of Maya, 
The following few out of many 


texts may here be 
advantage :— 


(9) aaa gan aAA: | 
A ARE: R: ARRARAA: IAT No 
(a) aai Aaaa Rarang ll RT I-A 
(3) aA eaaa aA I FAT 1R- e 
(8) ARERIA ETAATT || FÈT o l1}-3-? 41l 
(4) adia gad aAA || FERT R-R-2 3M 
(§) R Seated RaRa Ul FERT 113-39] 
(9) a4 aR Aa Il BTE 13-2- 
l (<) TAR I Eo g-o 
QQ) Am aga aÀ gaea qa ge aAA TEA: 
Igo |] 9-33-? Il 
(to) aaa aea aAA RA ah AA Aa HA RA R g- 
IA Il JeaTo || 2-2-72 I 
(1). When all beings become self to the knower, where can there 
be delusion or sorrow in that realization of oneness through and 
through (Isa). 


| Otis not realized by those who know it, it is realized by those 
_ Who do not know it (Kena). 


(3). This indeed must be conceived by the mind alone, in this 
there is no variety or separateness (Katha). 

(4). It is inexpressible, intangible, without form, and without 
_ Parts (Katha), 
(5). The wide expanse above and below is Brahman, the whole of 
mighty universe is Brahman (Mundaka). 
(6). All becomes one in the Supreme, without parts (Mundaka). 
(7), AN this is indeed Brahman (Chhdndogya). 
(8). Thou art That (do). ! 
_ ©). He who is the All is blissful, there is no bliss in the condi- 
ned, for, that is bliss which is the Unconditioned Absolute ;—try to 
al 
me the Absolute (Brihadéranyaka). 
(10), Where all is self who can 7o 

om, with what ? who can hear whom, 

Of ; ie ay in so many words that 
ul ig ie Passages (5) and (7) explicitly MY PA intangible, and 
S rahman hich (4) describes as inexpressible, 
tout eo) he Unconditioned Absolute as the 
Aly a Parts. (9) clearly describes the 

t * 


this 


what, with what ? who can 
with what ? ete. (do). 


iss. (6) says 
N w, tate of real bliss. ( 
tha a tho realization thereof as the only § a becomes one; and (3) 


18 Supreme Unconditioned Absolute, 
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48 i i 
: ute is a pure concept to be realized by the 


Absol 5 mi 
s that the t variety or parts. (2) puts it that those 


further say withou 


mind alone, for it 1S + have never known it, for, those who are yet 
who profess to eas i of knower and known (subject and object), are 
bound by the dim AL (8) is addressed by a father to his son after 
explaining to Gane you are the All.” (1) and (10) amplify the 
you are that ll beings by saying that the knower being 


his oneness ofa 


ing of t . ; 5 ` 
meaning and pain, nay indeed, who can then cognize 


is above pleasure ; a 
een Aa for, in the All, the triple condition of experience, 


f due . can be nowhere. Moreover it is w £ 
‘oct. object and instrument, can ; S worth 
piles aot Ohhandogya and other Upanishads describe Moksha by 
z illustration of rivers merging into the ocean, or of salt dissolving 
itself in the water out of which it came. They also speak of knowing all 
from knowing one, and illustrate this position by the instance of clay and 
the pots made of clay. That these remarks amply bear out the three 
positions with which we started, goes without saying. 

Now I will take my friend the writer of the article under notice 
through his favourite Bhagavad-gtié, and show that the same senti- 
ments are repeated there, though in another form. 

(2) agi ate erat welt ATA SAT II 
Sat at a Barat aes ea aT aaa R-Le I 
(3) seat Saafarar SAARA saqeaa 112-24) 
(a) Burd ARTTA: ARAT: | 
fea eat aaa: eau RÄTT: (14-241 
(2) wayaeamens AAAA 11g -2e II 
(9) Aai wate Gea as ae aA lg- of] 
R) ariaa X aag y9-¢ <I 
\9 : 3 
(9) amara ai margi agm NQ-? 21 
(O) ATINE eT | 
ad i W273 
5 SA a AE AA HTAA FT 1123-3 of] 
TAT: Tay | FIAT TZSU: [19-2] 
Cy eo we TARAIA 11? 3-?RII 
aa) ee J Auma a fray 123-2 
KI aa AATA AÀ | 


A) saga: Hi lk fats RRT 11? ¢—R oll 

(22) eat a Io Tanga Ue C-A 

Qs He whe re et TAR TUT AT IR-RI 

ing, for He nej nOWS him to be the killer or the killed, knows noth- 


ither Kills, nor ig killed (II. 19). 


1994] 
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Rishis raised 
Cih all duality, t 
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r He who sees ! 
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(7). Fools disresp* 
gx. 11). 


(8). When he is ak 
én perception, then inde 
nd he becomes Brahman 
j 9). That great sou 
deva (VII. 19). l 
(10). Brahman 1s € 
nor asat (XIII. 12), 
(11). It is without p 
universe of being (XIII. - 
(12). Know that kn 
of beings is realized oneness 


in the separate (XVIII. 2 
(13). The enlightene 
does not desire (XVIII. 5: 
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by th 2). He is imperceptib] shy 
¢ 3 ‘ 2 k e, Į . 
ving: e (2) cities unthinkable, changeless (IT. 25) 
Ose (3). Rishis raised to purity by self-control . 
are yet ay with all duality, that Nirvina Se Ontrol, obtain, having done 
ct), ap away Ich ig Brahman (V. 35 ) 

a eee (4). The self in all, and al] In the self 
on after | j ‘the self (V1, 29), 

“eres epnpereo.seesme in AN ond Allin me (YT 80, 

lify the (6). The knower is no doubt my self (VII. 18). 

er being (7). Fools disrespect me by investing me with a human bod 
 Cognize (IX. 11). y 
erence, (8). When he is able to reduce the separateness of being to unit 
worthy ` inperception, then indeed his mind attains the necessary onesie 
oksha by and he becomes Brahman (XIII. 30). 

issolving (9) That ores aes : 

à : great soul is indeed rare who realizes that all is Viey. 
pean iva (VII. 19). a a 
clay and a ‘poly we Ry IS] ; 

T ADN (10). Brahman is entirely without beginning, it is neither sut 


| norasat (XIII. 12), 


(11). It is without parts, though it 
universe of being (XIII. 16). 


(12). Know that knowledge to be of Sa 
of beings is realized oneness wi 


in the separate (XVIII. 20), 


(13). The enlightened having become Brahman, does not lament, 
} does not desire (XVIII. 53). 


(14). Leave all conditions aside, and come to me, the One (XVIII. 66). 


__ Ibis worthy of note that 10) defines Brahman as neither sat nor 
ng that is to Say, beyond expression, and therefore thinkable by the 
“a only in the abstract, (7) emphasizes the idea by a caution against 
E “Pomorphizing the concepts of higher metaphysics. In (2) Brahman 
A lurther described ag unthinkable, that is to say, not fit to become an 
of thought to any subject without it, and therefore ever unchange- 
Which is expressed in another form in (1). (4) and (5) distinctly 
° Brahman as the All, and (11) finishes all doubt on the point by 
that it has no parts, though it appears as if it had. (12) appro- 
defines the knowledge that leads to realization of Brahman a 
ate of the mind, which is free from all duality, and dae 
Sense of oneness. (9) plainly puts 1t that he" say ane 
i~a real Mukta—who has realized all as ibn ie k 
©” Krishna, who is the All, being ever steed 
es the idea by clearly stating that he oo Mukta 
E ; d (13) call him Mu 

F myself (i. e., Brahman). oo 2p s Brahman. It 
e Brahman, and (3) also T nat ie nahi of realiz- 
© Nirvina in or of Brahman, for, =i ie the doing away with 
a ig Said, in that very quotation, O hie deitsé'antl substance 
14) which is said by S’ri Krishna to bet es einai, an 

E ; bone of contentio i 

and which unfortunately is 2” the seeker after truth to 
and creeds of India, enJo'7® 


appears as if with parts, in the 
er notice 


ne senti- 


tva whereby in the variety 
thout parts, nay, complete non-separateness 
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ditions, and betake himself to the speaker who iS the 
rise above all cond! ce dand Absolute. I am perfectly conscious of the 
One, the AD ane different interpreters have tortured every word 
H Ta pet theories, but I would remind the reader to 
of the cue £ Ro that the Gité—the second of the three Prasthénag— 
bear this in min interpretation which has not the sanction of the Upan. 
must admit x ae ask him to bear with me on the assurance that ] 
E wi ne explanations if occasion requires. 
Ta y% look into the Brahma Sútras—the third Prasthéng, The 

Now r a not to speak of many others besides, which Speak of 
irst four Hwiras, : 
oie set forth clearly the nature of Brahman. They are— 

(1). aardt Er aaral (Hence inquiry about Brahman). 

(2). age Aa: (From which are the birth, etc., of this), 

(3). Wea area (Being borne out by the S’éstras). 


(4). TW FAA (It again by concord). 

This plainly means that that Brahman which is the subject of 
inquiry is the source and sustenance of all; and that itis borne out 
as such by the S’éstras from a consideration of their various parts one 
with the other. By S'dstras are meant their Upanishads, and we have 


seen how these, with one voice, declare that Brahman, one, formless, 
and without parts, is the All, 


the Upanishads make this Bra 
universe, though we have alread 
of Máyá is the only rational sol 
One very curious circu 
nection with the Sutras, T 
half-a-dozen times, but the 
in them even once. 
present, but only to 


numerous ways 


We shall see later on in what manner 
hman the source and sustenance of the 
y seen on other grounds that the doctrine 
ution of the problem. 


mstance may meanwhile be noted in con- 
he Stitras use the word Brahman more than 
word I’s'vara has not been seen to occur 
Indeed at one place the word Pati—Lord—is 
disprove the idea conveyed by that name 


~ om account of the Lord being irrelevant). The 
his is obvious. The word Brahman comes from 4 
root which meang « to grow”; and the word means that which grows, 
7 pands itself, is so large as to comprehend everything, the Unconditioned 
All. Those who are familiar with the doctrine of Ramanuja, whieh 
our friend the writer under notice advocates, know that the followe" 
of that teacher regard the Supreme Being a all-pervading, and p 
Pa A inal, and that therefore failing to offend consistency)” 
that ey es give him the name of I's'vara. It may bee to 
Support this ae A single line in the Upanishads or the òv T ways 
speak of Brah eir idea of I s'vara. Moreover the Upanishads a “atl 
and See meee Reuter gender, whereas the nal 
Páncharátras ee svara in the masculine. phonon aa 
E O. nS fargely acceptable to the Rámánujas, 18 of th? 
Oy hg in the 2nd chapter of the 2nd Boo otr'ines 
4 » annot understand how the upholders of such Ae 


themselves orth 


hy as heresy ar 
as its own 


can call 
ve ture 
and oy and mis 
a “a eral modern 
Jearning sever Le 
orthodox Hinduism, ¢ A 
Salvation Army read th 
Upanishads. 
It is plain so far, then 
the Siétras fully set forth 1 
mos in the most unmistak 
religious literature of this | 
pervades and even holds sw. 
the All. All the ancient Si 
rites, always conclude with « 
the highest truth and bliss. 
time of S‘ankara, and yet it 
principal Upanishad doctrin 
says :— 


at RTT NA 
TIE WAT qig 
which Kullúka Bhatta expla 
9% retires from the world, 


And the Bhégavata, whi 
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ho js tie an call themselves orthodox, and make bold to s l 1 
ous of the pilosophy as heresy and Buddhism Eve o stamp S'ankara and his 
3 . 4 uver : 
very word and scripture as its own, and loudly art ne aC claims truth 
reader to gs mere heresy and mistake. In this a a A aa me core 
4 : í TORT ace e decline . 
cee jearning “ae p i ae Samdjas stand ial their tnd ene 
i ae Upan- orthodox e njas, mes it ‘will (Na Mmcwonden! iivhotttions ys mee 
mel Balvation rmy read the “ War-cry” in the teachings of th a 
| Upanishads. Si evancient 
vána. The It is plain so far, then, that th j 
| ar, , that the Upanishads, the Bhagav tig 
h speak of the Sutras fully set forth the Advaita-doctrine of the ae ae st 
S mos in the most unmistakeable terms. If, again, we turn to th 
n). religious literature of this country, we shall find that the onei ae 
7 repit 4 l i (a 
this). pervades and even holds Pea oyo it, is that of the Upanishad doctrine of 
the All. All the ancient Smritis and Puránas,nay even works on Tántrik 
‘ x : trika 
rites, always conclude with exhortations to realise the Advaita as the All 
thehighest truth and bliss. These works are admittedly placed before the 
si enbidet of l time a ae io yet it is notorious they echo, with one voice, the 
3s anea E panishad doctrine of the All. The oldest Smritikára, Manu, 
s :— 
ous parts one ` TR 
and we have | aa HAA Gea AST: | 
one, formless A mae Te Gaara I &-<4 I 
what ee im Kultûka Bhatta explains “ That twice-born who in this order of 
N oga retires from the world, becomes Brahman, being free from all evil.” 
it the l And the Bhégavata, which deservedly enjoys the first place among 


Í the Purdnas, devotes the last Skanda but one to the unfolding of the Ad- 
thita-véda, as the only means of real liberation. It says :— 
me oes ae ee 
TATE: Weta aaraa | 
Ay aR: EA: aa waar: |) 3 Y-R-S2 Ml 

aa r 18 the best of Bhdgavatas who knows no distinction of self and 
ever elt m ordinary possessions, as in átman, and is equal to all, and 
| Yer peaceful.” 
E sitis obvious that the whole te i l m 
Bii wards the Advaita, even bows down to it, and 1s governed by it. 
r Esto oppose this with the feeble cry of a strange doctrine 
Ported by all sorts of distorted interpretations of Vedic texts. How 
E d the Vis'ishthádvaití explain, for example, the texts from the Upani- 
S before? He would in many cases resort to the metaphorical 
th N words, leaving the principal sense aside, for no better reason 

at of Suiting the texts in question to his theory! 
Up ete thus shown that the central idea of the philosophy en 
‘i 4 ais, nay of the whole religious literature of Tndia, 18 a as 
4 Botte unity of all, without distine thout pa! 7 a 

u p bliss consists in self-realization, ! n 

Pre e of subject and object, We shall easily b 
we at its right value the Méydvada in its scriptura 


noted in cot’ 
than 


T a i 


nor of the religion of India 


tion, and wi 
the realizatio 
eina position to 
] bearing on 
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iad ‘s deductive universal having been obtained, the rest ig 
this idea. This ae application to particulars ; and no explanati 


on of 


tion of its which cuts at this fundamental truth 


admissible, i ; : 
Id ye to discuss the relative merits of the theologica] 
ceas ’ 


alistic explanations of experience, an, rational grounds, 
Ives in favour of the last, viz., the Máyáváda. Here w 
have only to see if the scriptures countenance it ; pe e rule of deduc. 
PESE, ‘| down ought to hold where we only consider all the possible 
ann of a thesis, the unfolding and explaining whereof has been 
£ F ro ny work. 
ihs ae piggt i om world of subject and object is possible in one of 
congas always taking intelligence as the prime fact of existence, 
(1) The world is created by some Supreme Intelligence out of certain 
materials. (2) The Supreme Intelligence evolves from himself the 
variety of experience ; and this in two ways: he materially converts 
himself or a part of himself into the forms of experience ; or (3) that 
intelligence by its very nature posits something fictitious as against 
itself, and gives rise to experience, till the moment of self-realization. 
The first is called Arambha-vaiia—the argument from design ; the second 
is called Parinéma-vada—the theory of evolution; the third is called 
Vivarta vada—the theory of Máyá. Now let us see which of these three 
accords with the Upanishads and with cognate-literature. The writer 
under notice would have us believe that the Upanishads do not corro- 
borate the doctrine of Máyá, nay, do not even use the word Méyd in the 
sense assigned to that word by S’ankara. It is a foregone conclusion 
that the Upanishads, if they have been proved to teach absolute ideal- 
ism, are bound to stand by the Måâyá-váda. We might, however, make 
Pe that they do not teach something else which may compel 
pee = ae explanation of the texts, which, at first sight, 
e theory of absolute Ideal 
Let us try to find anything 
Upanishads corroborate the first ; 


only a ques 
experience cou 
We have had o 
material, and ide 
and declare ourse 


ism. 
a single word or line, in which the 
hypothesis, which, in a slightly-modi- 
fied f : i yp , which, in g i 
orm) 18 the doctrine of the Réménujas, which the writer under 


_ notice, accepts for his on; + dings 
tion of this aie guide. T, for one, fail to find even the least indica 


Though there ma prmorphig theory of creation in the Upasichedt 
manner of the A J a ip h a two speaking of an antaryamin just int 
texts to the onan ishthidwaitis, the Overwhelming preponderance k 
Speaking of the absol: and the utter absence of texts opposed to tex 
o to oneness of all, compel us to interpret those 
m the metaphorical than the literal sense: Such 
“4. 8@; male outa case in favour of Réménuj- 
=o, *he Paring ma-véda—does indeed find some i 
the Upanishads. The Mundaka and the B sii 4 
and the web it sping Process of evolution by the example of the Lie 
Sparks that fons fr onj of itself; also by the example of fire and ther 
fattvas fror 1 Atm Pa it The Taittiriya evolves ákás'a and the” i 
uaman, Thig may no doubt lead one to explain evolution 


Thi 
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he is explaining the Sitra 
notice :— 
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In explaining these two , 
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bic ihe transformation of the All into the variet i 253 
1 of jransformation may be regarded ag ie of experience. And this 
ath, is open to more objections than one, oi ee But this explanation 
ical, of Brahman without distinction, without e a place, the central idea 
nds, desire, and above all without change, ee online form, without 
T and k fa: ey of the Upanishads will sate TA 2 mae 
; over again., In the second place, the Upanishads will nstructed 
mie distinction of Tat and AAT ne twine GS oie 
been oe | to no purpose, And thirdly, the 
spontaneity of Brahman will leave no place for real liberati y. the 
ne of unless at the end of every Yuga or Kalpa. Onthe other te cs ak 
ss texts are explainable, in the most rational manner by the Alila Me 
rR which maintains that Brahnan is both the material as wat Ss f 
Kt. instrumental cause (of course for purposes of experience) of the ae 
verts “ieee the E and its web, as also the sparks and fire, are apt 
PI, i ; i lons. ; ankara has all these arguments before his mind when 
Spt e 38 explaining the Sútras quoted by our friend the writer under 
one | notice :— 
cern 4 MAHA: goaa ll} -2-3 
, three Baa AARTE 13-2- 
writer f In explaining these two Sútras of Vyása, S'ankara accepts the Pari- 
corro- G náma-váda as found in some texts of the Upanishads, and under the 
m ote second of these two declares that Parindma also to be spontaneous, like 
clusion that of milk into curds. But Vydsa himself proceeds to throw that 


theory overboard in the very next Sitra (seer eSATA 


. IR-¥-R8 1) under which S’ankara, in perfect accord with the very 
Words, says that the whole of Brahman would, according to this theory, 
transform itself into the variety of experience, and entire chaos would 

result from the absence of a governing intelligence ; and that if it be 
Sud that Brahman is with parts, and may 80 transform only a part of 
himsel, the texts of the Upanishads declaring it to be without 
P S, would go for nothing. Thus showing the untenableness of 
E Parináma theory on puts forth his Vivarta or Máyá-váda 


ader the Siitra ARAFAT: Il 3-2-22 Il The word 
Not apart from It, that is to 84Y; B : ‘a 
nary second till the moment of self-realization. In fact, though 


ee a e, and thought and being can never be e ete 
E ankarai is vi In the Upanishads t emselves | 
Koon made Vidya and Avidy4, identify- 


bondage, in fact, the cause of 
uses the 


rahman sees itself a 


latter with ignorance, relativity, 
ice. And it is noteworthy that 


dyé, in his comments on the Brahma Sûtras. l 
he root of experience as AAA, ignoreno ARA Ta not, This 
A Olains it by ATTE, the taking è thing for e ii, 
a * explanation he has ae under the Sutra gaad : 


He invariably des- 
and tech- 
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254 4 g p 
e aho remotest hint as to how it is the cause of the 
though not A under notice has tried to press into the Service of 
writer : 


iver she M aA ¢ J : >, 
universe, t aiea the word Máyá is not absent from the Upa. 


his philosophy. > : 
j thaddranyaka, t 
ishads: The Brihac £ z Ba 
f evolution, and say RATA A ETT ‘ the ever-efful. 
ree z many through Máyá.” That this Maya is the fictitioys 
gent a ele and object, subsisting in absolute unity, is, in tg, 
sub] ething implied by the very position of 


at the end of the fifth Brahmana, deseri} 


variety 0 
ivi e to som 
re giving of a nam 
pea mong others, by that famous text of the Chhén. 
Absolute, is borne out, among ab: 


. PAPA OR 
dogya which says qatti ARTARAK AIAN: “Earth aloneis 
the Truth, the variety of forms only a play of words ; and indeed all 
forms in the Absolute are mere play of words.” In this manner the Chhán- 
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LECTURES ON ASTROLOGY.* 
EE delivered by Bro. Old before the Mylapur Literary 
a eee large audiences ; and their publication in book-form 
A d not only locally, but in the Astrological world 


These lectur 
Society, Madras, 
will no doubt be welcome 


eee tures are divided under four heads :—“ Records of the Past,” 
The lectures 


ch the history of Astrology in the East and West ; “ Astrology in 
dealing wi » treating of the significance of planetary influence; “ A stro. 
relation to Map: à e useful list of fulfilled predictions; and lastly the 
logy as a TA Empress of India.” The prediction concerning the ter. 
ane ees A our “Most Gracious Sovereign Lady” agreeing with that 


recently published in the Path and said to have been found in the famous 


Bhima Kavi. 


THE SCIENCE OF ALCHEMY. + 


This isa small pamphlet of some 22 pages treating of Alchemy from its 
, spiritual and material aspects. In the opening pages we find a short histori- 
cal sketch with a useful list of the more famous alchemists. A comparison 
of the modern-day and alchemical theories concerning the “ Doctrine of the 
Elements” follows, and the pamphlet closes with some remarks on the 
| r Higher Alchemy, which is stated to be identical with religion. 


f The price asked for the pamphlet seems very excessive. 


Theosophy in all Lands. 


EUROPE. 
Lonpon, November 1893. 

; My news this month is somewhat scanty. Of the Countess Wacht- 
meister and Mrs. Besant you know more than we do! For the rest, influenza 
has been with us again, and nearly all the members of the Head-quarters’ 
staff have been down with it—though fortunately not all at once. 


. wie Scandinavian Sub-Section T. 8. is now un fait accompli; and new 
| 8es seem to be springing up in every direction. Our Swedish brethren 


Í i ba al to.be congratulated on their energy and its successful results. 
The Dutch Lod 
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Y numbers more than half a dozen members. 
Lotus Gircle—promises well. Already fftee” 
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resident at Hampton Court Palace, the scene of the hosel ee a s 

gives an account which certainly looks fairly cay eaten a E 

vants about the place having been disturbed and frightened by ilie i R Al 

ghosts,” and visitors to the Palace having—apropos of AOne the i 

heard, or expected to hear—“ noticed extraordinary noises in g Beati siia i 

room,” &c, &c. All part and parcel of “The new witchcraft,” as shit 
| doughty champion of raw materialism, Dr. Ernest Hart, Would! callit. I 

may add that “the Graphic’s informant is positive that no practical joker is 
the author of these disturbances, as has been suggested in some quarters”— 
thus saith the Weekly Sun, at least. 

Mr. James Mew is publishing a series of very interesting papers on “ The 
Black Art,” in the Pall Mall Magazine. He treats of Paracelsus at’ some 
length in his third article, and evidently is at a loss to account for much 
that must historically be accepted of the great Theophrastus ; accordingly 
he adopts a light and bantering tone, as one who should say—‘ this is enter- 
taining, but by no means important.” Yet on Mr. Mew’s own showing “the 
learned and clear-headed Erasmus,” as he calls him, writes as follows to 
Paracelsus :— 

Ji | “Thad great confidence in you, seeing that you recalled my friend Frobenius 
J from the lower regions; and yet I could not but wonder how, having only once 
sen me, you were able so distinctly to diagnose my maladies, That your judg- 
ments are true, I declare,not from any skiJl in medicine, but from my own miser- 


able experience,” 
more especially since he shows Erasmus 


“DY: adjuring him, if he knows aught in 
th, to avoid all enigmas, and explain 
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as Mr. Myers does, pending the discovery of more perfect data,” 
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our own ignorance, : 
The whole of the above is, to the thoughtful reader, pregnant with 


suggestions and hints as to the exact point at praeent Jamiy by popular 
opinion—here represented by the press—on these mati ers. Observe how 
l “ spooks,” as a succinct explanation of the phenomena, are now relegated to 
the “vulgar”; yet that term covered the attitude of the vast majority not 
so very long ago. But where Lodge and Myers do not—as yet—tread 
our reviewer fears to venture, and consequently rejects as “ meaningless 
. abstractions” explanations which he probably has not given himself the 
| trouble of trying to understand. ‘hey have not received the hall-mark of 
modern science. 

| But we must not complain overmuch, things are drifting our way, 
A slowly and surely. Ina lately published book of “Cambridge Sermons,” 
li there sis one by Archdeacon Wilson, which strikes me as marking an 
i extraordinary advance, even within the sacred precincts of the Church of 
England. The particular sermon to which I allude is called “The Gospel 
of the Sons of God,” and init the Archdeacon tells us that St. Paul regarded 
every created thing as “an expression of God.” “All,” he says, “is an 
i expression of that unknown spiritual force behind all things which we call 
God”; and therein he but echoes the esoteric teachings. But our Church- 

man adventures yet further, and continues thus :— 


“ In the rest of creation that force is still unself-conscious, but in us it has begun 

to be self-conscious........, Tf you ask yourself what was the philosophical centre of 

Christ’s teaching, you will, I think, answer, ‘It is that men have a right to call 

re ae ieee aes therefore it is always possible to rouse men to the sense of 
we eee a 2 Ms God in the man; to regenerate ; to raise from any depth... 
ee eae i isguise, Who have lost all trace of their noble birth, living n 
EO ae Palace, pid He comes to tell us what we truly are. The manifesta- 
fein Ae In man varies indeed over a wide range; it is more conscious in som? 
85 but it is there in all,.,......... How powerful that thought is I cannot 


express. It see 
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INDIA, 


The great event of the month has naturally been the visit of Annie 
Besant to Southern India. Accompanied by Countess Wachtmeister and 


Colonel Olcott, she has visited the various places already detailed in the pub- 
lished programme. 


From newspaper and other accounts that have been received, it is evi- 
dent that Annie Besant’s tour in the South has been a great success. Every- 
where the greatest enthusiasm has prevailed. Below are given a few 


extracts from the Press, as space does not permit of a detailed account of the 
tour. 


“The most notable event of the week in Madura, in the view of many probably 
the most notable event of the year, in the city, was the visit of Mrs. Besant. This 
gifted lady has, within the short space of two days, stirred up thought and created 
an impression in the minds of the Hindus to an extent which other able persons have 
hot succeeded in doing in a decade. Mrs. Besant’s fame as a lecturer had preceded 
her to Madura, and from the very first night of the lecture it was evident that the 
Native College Hall, the largest in the city, was hardly sufficient for one-half the 
number of men who crowded to hear her, 

* * * * * ki 


“ Her powers as an orator are of the very highest order. Her voice is clear and 
iene rings through the Hall from end to end. Her sex, chine gon 
i iment to her voice, serves in her case, only to rid it of the harshn 
qa Parable from that of a man’s voice and to add an indescribable charm to the 

ety of her speech, Her language is simple as a child’s, and words flow fram 

ee as in a continuous stream without any break, Her ideas are PUN 

ged, and the ease with which each idea follows as a necessary sequence | 

pra paie one and leads onto the next, looks as if the lecturer were giving a 
— demonstration of the methods of reasoning and investigation given S? 
a s Logic. Nor are Mrs. Besant’s lectures mere ye discourses, 
in as reasoning. She stirs the heart as well as a} 
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The lanra and party reached Kumbakonam on Tuesday the 28th 
A haona welcomed on the platform by Dewan Bahadur Ragoonatha Row 

ultimo. e 


ntlemen of the town. The same day at 5P. M. the Town Hall of Kum. 
and other ge full to suffocation. Mrs. Annie Besant entered the Hall, and at once 
bakonam was A nee stood up and gave her a cordial welcome. Dewan Bahadur 
the ens ee proposed Colsnel Olcott to the chair, He said that after havine 
eraan from Kumbakonam forsome years, as in the case of parents or elders 
sweetmeats to their children, he had brought to the 


and the 


ae k F 

ES ape onan richest presents that he could ever bring them, namely, 

pcan gems of ladies, one on his right and the other on his left. He said that he 

had brought them, Mrs. Annie Besant, the most eloquent and impressive lecturer, 
and Countess of Wachtmeister, a Swedish lady,—a lady who was working for 

Theosophy heart and soul, who had made the bold resolve of remaining in India at 

some important centre and pushing on the cause of Theosophy therein to the best 

i of her abilities.” 


An “ Interview with Mrs. Besant,” published in the Madras Mail, con- 
f tains the following :— 


. “Tn reply to other minor questions from me, Mrs, Besant said that she had 
| been immensely pleased with the reception accorded to her in Southern India. 
4 After visiting Coimbatore, Bangalore, Hyderabad and Rajamundry, she said she 

will reach Madras just in time for the Theosophical Convention (commencing the 

27th instant), at which she will deliver a series of lectures. After the Convention 

she hopes to go back to England for four months, and then to Australia and again 

7 7 visit India this time next year, and in all probability be present at the next year’s 
| Convention. Mrs. Besant said that Madame Blavatsky was her teacher only when 
f she was living, and that she does not teach her or commune with her now in any 
form. She admitted that she does not profess to show any phenomena to the publio. 
In India as elsewhere her work was entirely speaking work. She said that Lucifer 


bing her journal, and that it is devoted to Theosophy, science, philosophy, and 
at she wished it to circulate more largely in India.” 
The Madras Mail 


se published the following accounts of the Hyderabad 


“Mrs. Annie Besant, accompanied by the Countess Wachtmeister and Colonel 
Olcott, arrived at Hyde 


Mr. Dirabji Drea ce Monday evening, and were received on arr 
Edulji, Pleader ai ommissioner of Customs, Hyderabad, Mr. Kavas iy 
Fk soscphitets ais X erabad, and a large gathering of the native community are 
Edulji read an eae, ushered into the Waiting Room, where Mr. i 
abad. Mrs. TATER i welcome to Mrs. Besant and her companions tO Wy nd 
drove away to the ee at some length. The visitors were then garlande 
in Hyderabad as the a Bagh Palace, where they remain during their short £ 
fp MELEE TR Sa of Sir Asman Jah Bahadur, K. C. 1. E. 
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, but goes on Dninterrupted! 
any notes, but g I y for over an hour 


Brendience appear eager to hear more, I will not 


yadras by reviewing her lectures here as it would spoil the treatin s i 
on when she visits your city. Mrs, Besant lectured at the Bashir Bag aie E 

Be mazan a E wine, mt a. ashir Bagh Theatre 
h ern Science’; on Wednesday even- 
ing she went over to Secunderabad and lectured in the Bai Perozebai Hall 
on ‘Death and Life after Death’; this evening she lectured cite me 
Bashir Bagh Theatre on the subject of ‘Has Man a Soul? On each eebeion we 
audience has been so great that there was not even standine room many having 
jo satisfy themselves by standing within earshot of the iobiciahsGutaide the building: 
On both occasions of Mrs. Besant lecturing at the Bashir Bagh Theatre her large 
audiences have been most enthusiastic, but at Secunderabad last evening enthusiasm 
developed into excitement, more especially so when the lecturer had concluded her 
discourse, the gods in the back seats became quite uproarious.” 


at a time, and even then 
mar your pleasures at 


The following programme of Mrs. Besant’s northern tour has been final- 
ly adopted :— 

Calcutta (arrive) Jan. 10th; Berhampore 16th ; Bankipore 20th ; Benares 22nd; 
Allahabad 27th; Agra Feby. 4th; Muttra 7th; Delhi 9th; Meerut 11th; Hardwar 
14th; Umballa 17th; Ludhiana 19th; Jallunder 21st; 22nd Kapurthala; Amritsar 
2rd; Lahore 24th ; Moradabad 26th ; Bareilly 20th ; Lucknow March 2nd ; Cawnpore 
5th; Nagpur 9th; Poona 13th ; Bombay 15th; Surat 21 st; sail for England March 24th. 


$ CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 
“Thoughts, like the pollen of flowers, leave one brain and fasten to another.” 


The newspapers report the presence in Delhi of a 

The Oracle remarkable fortune-teller whose powers are exciting 

a of Dethi. Meh wonder. The Joshi has taken quarters in 

Chandni Chauk, and there receives his clients at the 

fixed rate of one rupee for every question. It is said that in this way 

he is making some Rs. 40 per diem. It appears that there are no re- 

Strictions put upon the nature of the questions he should be asked ; 

4 he is open to all comers, and frequently anticipates the nature of 

y question he is to answer. The past and the future seem like an 

Open book to him and he unveils both with equal facility. The Josh 

Visited by both Europeans and Hindus. It is reported that Aa 
own Hindu, resident in Delhi, went to him for the purpose O tes 
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The following interesting narration was contributed 


by Madame Blavatsky to the columns of the Banner 
Detective. of Light, March 16, 1878 :— 

“While at Cawnpore, en route to Benares, the holy city, a lady, my 
travelling companion, was robbed of the entire contents of a small trunk. 
Jewelry, dresses, and even her note-book containing a diary which she had 

: ling for over three months had mysteriously disappeared, 


been carefully comp! : 
e lock of the valise having been disturbed. Several hours, per. 


A Magician 


haps a night and a day, had passed since the robbery, as we had started at 
daybreak to explore some neighbouring ruins, yet freshly allied with the 
Nana Sahib’s reprisals on the English. My companion’s first thought 
was to call upon the local police—mine for the help of some native ‘ gosain’ 
(a holy man supposed to be informed of every thing), or at least a 
‘Jadugar’ or conjuror. But the ideas of civilisation prevailed, and a 
whole week was wasted in fruitless visits to the ‘Chabutara’ (police house) 
and interviews with the ‘Kotwal’—its chief. In despair, my expedient 
was at last resorted to, and a gosain procured. We occupied a small 
bungalow at the extreme end of one of the suburbs, on the right bank of 
the Ganges, and from the verandah a full view of the river was had, which 
at that place was very narrow. 


“Our experiment was made in that verandah in the presence of the 
family of the landlord—a half-caste Portuguese from the south—my friend 
and myself and two freshly imported Frenchmen, who laughed outrageously 
at our superstition. Time, three o’ clock in the afternoon. The heat was 
suffocating, but notwithstanding, the holy man, a coffee-coloured, living 
skeleton, demanded that the motion of the punkah (hanging fan worked by 
aor) should be stopped. He gave no reason, but it was because the 
meas of the air interferes with all delicate magnetic experiments. We 
Fe riots nes op “rolling-pot’ as an agency for the detection of theft 
cenjtror to Br E pok being made under the influence of a -s 
very i wher ee Own impulse, without any hand touching it, to Me 
otherwise, He f e stolen goods are concealed. The gosain proceedet 
contact with the A of all demanded some article that had been latest in 
H ontents of the valise; a pair of gloves was handed him. 

e pressed them between his thin pal A roll; i ~ and over again; 
then dropped the a palms and rolling them over anc o aan 
m on the floor and proceeded to turn himself slow’ 
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s we had started at 
hly allied with the | 


our surprise. We had to run after him a long way before we could pres 
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upon him a dozen rupees, which blessings he received in his wooden bowl,” 


on’s first thought | In the October number of this journal we published 
me native ‘ gosaim ! Hindu some correspondence upon the lunar Eclipse of Nov. 
1g), or at least a Astronomy. 26th, 1890, the magnitude of which eclipse was given 
| prevailed, anda as ‘005 of the Moon’s diameter, by the Nautical Ala- 
aoe (police house) nack. To this statement the Hindu astronomers took exception 
pair, my expedient stating that “‘ there was no eclipse of the Moon at all” on that hate 


e occupied a small 
1 the right bank of 
ver was had, which 


The following editorial footnote was added :— 

Our learned correspondents certainly show by their own methods that 
not a hair-line of the Earth’s shadow fell upon the Moon’s disc on the given 
date, but that, on the contrary, there was a minus increment. 

The Editor of Light seems to have taken umbrage at this very 
innocent statement of fact, and falls into the foolish idea that we 


he presence of the 
he south—my friend 
aughed outrageously 


toon. The heat was Fare supporting Hindu methods as against those of the Greenwich 
,ffee-coloured, living astronomers. In the issue for Oct. 28th, 1893, Light makes the 
ging fan worked by f temark that “It is a strange weakness on the part of some that they 
it was because the f an believe in nothing that emanates from the West.” This remark 
bic experiments. "te | is wholly uncalled for, and mainly directed against a man of straw 
pe detection ot Bac | Which the Editor has woven from our simple comments. Intelligent 
ee p 3 oe teaders will observe that the point in. dispute between Hindu and 
i ores, iscnsed European astronomers is not whether the latter use their a 

: a been latest i Correctly, but whether a certain element therein is not Te 
at ha handed him. F correction, The history of astronomy during the past 100 years only, 
an e over again; | issufficient to suggest the possibility of such a conclusion, and ipin the 
n over a S those who are competent to 


imself slowly Interests of science, we lend our pages to 
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; generations.” Inthe first place no “attack” wag 
we think, for some § de in our pages, and further, we do not agree 
either intended or eA Biers did wrongly to take a small eclipse 
that the Hindu Beni to illustrate their own corrections. Where 
as an example in or f quantity, and that a small one, plus ‘oos and 
the question 1s es ke difference between fact and theory. The 
minus ‘0004. A a shadow in a large eclipse would not admit of an 
exact measure O tion now is, whether there was any portion of the 
sun) Jah ar ko moon at the time stated or whether there 
Earth’s paden or no Eclipse. Surely, this is a matter for 
pino enquiry and not for useless insinuations. 


l It is reported on good authority that H. I. H. the Sultan of 

Turkey has bought from M. Barbiman, a French 

MSS. of the gentleman, for a very large price, two epistles which 

Prophet. the highest Moslem authorities ascribe to the Pro- 

phet himself. It is further stated—the Madras Mai 

tells us—that “this new discovery will revolutionise the whole 

Mohammedan world.” How grand it would be if it should prove that 

the Yoga doctrine of the Sufis, or, in other words, Theosophy, should 
\ be henceforth pronounced orthodox throughout Islam ! 


The following somewhat confused account of an alleged appear- 

ance of H. P. Blavatsky in a séance-room is con- 

Madame Bla- tributed to the Harbinger of Light of Novembet ne 

vatsky in the The contributor is one “ upon whose veracity and 

à séance-room. accuracy” the Editor of the Harbinger ‘‘ can implicitly 
rely”, which makes the record all the more amusing 


for Theosophists. Do “veracity and accuracy” cover possible self- 
deception? We think not :— 


R ing 
_ “On Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 10, I was one of nine persons composing 
a circle which 


met in Collins Street for the purpose of assisting in the deve- 
i lop ment of a writing medium, I was discussing the subject of re-incarnation 
i; with two ladies on the other side of the table, who are opposed to it, when ® 
ledy apes next to me, who ig not a professional medium, went off all of 4 
rudden Into a condition of Semi-trance, and became clairvoyant. She tate 
pete is a very stout lady, with large prominent eyes, leaning on your k ; 
shoulder, I do not li Sher. She mses strong language, and she anol 
eg oe ate ook Tike am ait 
Pe aad Sn ae foreign, I think.’ T inquired ‘Is she Frenchy 
Kien i Aien P To each of these interrogatories a negative Leen i 
Fes, yes, Det furs, said the lady. ‘Is she Russian? 


4 5 atic 
he | Blavatsky? The reply was a still more emP 
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en Went off into a deep trance, and was taken Tape 
Who brought her hand down on the table vehement Be 
speak, like to hear women quibbling inion 
estand.” I said, ‘Have you altered yout oP ee 
to us being mere shells or spooks ” ‘1 ®™ 
na very positive and perempto 
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you’ ‘Have you ever met with any Mahitmas in the Spirit-world P? « 
re spoken to some great and noble Spirits here? was the e W ame 
What followed is unimportant; but it may be entioned thatthe rad 
coming out of trance complained of a very Nes set 
frame had been suddenly expanded into one 


uncomfortable feeling, as if her 
of large bulk, and w 
conscious of what had taken place.” Š ii 


as quite un- 


The “Buddhist” 
and the Bishop. 


The Theosophist h 


i ates intolerance, and the fol- 
lowing example furnis 


: hed by the Bishop of Colombo 
certainly merits strong condemnation. 

Mr. Buultjens, the hard-working Editor of the Buddhist, and who, 
it will remembered, was educated under Christian guidance and took 
high honours in his collegiate course, publishes a letter from the Rt. 
Rey. R. S. Copleston, Lord Bishop of Colombo, in reply to a cour- 
teous letter asking the Bishop to accept ten copies of the Buddhist con- 
taining the Satipatthina Sutta. The Bishop wrote in his book on 
Buddhism that he had not met with with any explanation of the Suttas, 
and it was naturally supposed that the offer would be acceptable to his 

| Lordship. The Bishop writes thanking Mr. Buultjens for his courtesy, 
f and states that “under other circumstances than these which un- 
happily attach to the publication” which was sent to him, he ‘‘ would 
have gratefully acknowledged his obligation.” His Lordship then 
Passes on to more characteristic expressions. 

“The copies of the Buddhist which you send contain language about 
Christianity, asa single glance shows me, which make it impossible for me to 
accept them, or to allow them to remain in my house.” And again, 4 Your 
own career, as one who has apostatised from Christianity, makes it impossi- 
ble for me to cultivate with you; in this field of discassion, those relations 
Which I could better adopt towards one who had always been a Buddhist, 

Sainted rosewater ! Yet, as the Editor of the Buddhist rightly 
temarks, «The Bishop has no qualms of conscience to sperinan hom 

evernment Rs. 20,000 per annum of Buddhist public PPA G a 
accept copies of the Buddhist is against his Lordship’s finen g 
moral principles.” The Bishop prefers to write upon Budd isms a 
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‘cal errors of the kind mentioned, some of which were pointeg 
1C a 


his review of the book. Mr. Judge offers i 
takes in the November number of the Path in 


in techn 
out by Col. Olcott in 
explanation of his mis 


e following words :— | 
‘ Col Oleott points out truly—though not as a Sanskrit scholar—thaț 
“ ol. > 


DEA rit Sanskrit as stated in the book. That is quite true, 
tho word a ch including deva and chan, two Sanskrit words, is not, as 
as that vuh’ sag tat dictionaries. There can hardly be any doubt of 
a whole, foun eg that language, though used by Buddhists. There isa 
es RE it in Sanskrit, devacchana ; and another, devayanah, ‘the way 
of the Gods,’ occurs in the Mundaka Upanishad. Another error kindly 
pointed out is a misprint of Brahmarandhra for Brahmanda on p. 125, 
which readers will please correct: it is a misprint only, and I did not mis- 
take the one for the other. The saying is common in which ‘this Brah. 
manda’ means the period of universal evolution or even a particular one,— 
CW. Q. J.) 

This explanation is doubly unfortunate as showing not only a 
reluctance to acknowledge error where it is evident, but also as landing 
the author in further etymological blunders in the attempt to explain 
away what are in truth but technical errors and harmless enough in 


themselves. 


We may point out that Devachan is much in dispute. Sarat Chan- 
dra Das of the Buddhist Text Society says, ‘‘ The word ‘ Devachan’ is 
purely Tibetan. Its Sanskrit equivalent is Sukhivati.” He derives it 
from two roots, öde, “happiness, bliss,” and chan, ‘that which has.” 
[The 6 in bde is not pronounced.) In Buddhist Sanskrit works 
““ Sukhávati namo bhoga bhumth” is certainly spoken of as the celestial 
sphere or locality over which Amitábha Buddha presides, and it is only 
a part of Svarga. Assuredly the combination of the Sanskrit deva and 
Pre seis el in the Devachan of Theosophy, and it is regret- 
nothing like ME] perpetuated in the “ Glossary.” Devayana E 
REA an except in the word deva, but on this suppost- 
Hamnen etween words one might go to absurd lengths. Bral- 
toate a ativan. a used to express “a period of universal aie 
dl S¥eRaEM Se i covering, or prere” of Brahma, within whic 
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nde a . 
A ae” Will not the Hindus yet take more inter a 
Religious India. “ir own religion?” the Editor of the India 
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impressed the large assemblies more than those of any other creed 
pven Dr. Pentecost, w are told, fell flat, and his suggestion that itie 
gindu “ bladders Se Eo be pricked” ended in his own discomf- 
ure. Yet the reception given to Hinduism may not unfairly be set 
down to several causes outside ofits relative merits; among others 
to its novelty, both in the matter of its representation by Hindu TN 
flemen, and in itself. Moreover, we think that undue thabtaHes is 
attached to the fact of Mrs. Besant’s adherence to Hinduism—if, indeed, 
it be a fact at all—since her Theosophical writings contain much that 
is not orthodox Hinduism, and a fair amount of contrary teaching. 
Still, the merits of the article are beyond dispute, for the need of ori- 
ginal Sanskrit study and religious research becomes daily more im- 
perative in the face of missionary enterprise, social changes, and the 
importation of an immature and ill-digested materialism from the 
West. A religion complete enough to escape a name may be worn with- 
out attracting attention, as the daylight which reveals everything and 
itself remains unnoticed. Names, distinctions, limitations, imperfec- 
tions, these follow in natural sequence. Beware of names ! 


M. H. K. writes : ‘‘ Some ten years ago a certain Indian Initiate,— 
to whom salims!—showed me a number of queer 
An advance things: one was what he called a gold-magnet, it 
of Science. was apparently a more or less polished piece of wood, 
about 18 inches long, and half an inch in diameter. 
Some gold dust being mixed with some sand in a saucer, I was allow- 
ed to stir it about with the ‘magnet’: with the result that the gold dust 
was attracted by, and stuck to, the end of the ‘magnet,’ as do steel 
filings to an ordinary magnet. On a second occasion I was allowed 
to try the ‘ magnet’ on some sand suspected to contain fine gold which 
Ubrought with me, with an equally good effect. He told me that mo- 
dern science was more likely to find out the preparation of the gold 
Magnet in a short time, then the preparation of any of the other thing's 
he had shown me. I had forgotten all about the gold magnet, when, 
ashort time ago, my attention was attracted by a magazine account of 
Some experiments recently made by Prof. Liversedge of Sydney ae 
fungi. It seems that the Professor has discovered that certain sorts 
of fungi, for instance, the mould that grows on Banana skins, if ie 
into a solution of gold, or into liquid containing fine Jamine of srr 
E Suspension, by slow degrees attracts to itself all the gold from : e 
Polution or liquid. This looks as if the Professor has found a pointer 
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exchanging of bodies by two individuals by Pinal gens for perma. 
I have read somewhere an English story based upon this 
process ; the hero (an elderly man) a a, Si a death 
on a certain date, but he had reasons for not dying at that date, 80 
with the view of making Rome arrangement to avert or prevent it, he 
made several nocturnal expeditions in his ‘thought-body, Which he 
knew how to project On one of these he met with the ‘ thought-body’ 
of a young man who had made up his mind to commit suicide ; an 
arrangement was come to by the prisoner persuading the would-be 
suicide that it would answer the latter’s purpose to die by the hand of 
the executioner, quite as well as by his own, and, according to the 
story, the exchange was effected to the more or less satisfaction of 
both parties. It would be of interest to learn the Sanskrit name of 
this phase and its classification, as it will be seen that it differs from 
both the phases mentioned by H. S. O., from the fact that the ex- 
change (or as the case may be, occupation) is strictly temporary in 
them ; while in this, it is to all intents and purposes a permanent one, 
It perhaps explains how certain adepts and initiates came to die (ap- 
parently) suddenly, without either wounds or illnesses, and how very 
soon thereafter other individuals turned up possessing the very ideas, 
phrases, and mental characteristics of such dead Initiate. How would 
an individual stand after affecting such a change, in respect to Astro- 
logy and Karma? In respect of astrology, I fear the question is of 
a pretty similar nature with the celebrated one of the Baital to the King 
(in the ‘ Baital Pachiri.’) The father married the widow’s daughter, 
his son (by a former wife) married the widow, in due time a son was 


born of one marriage, and a daughter of the other. What relation were 
the children with each other ? ty? 
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